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JOURNAL 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


Seventy-fourth Session—1908—1909. 


THE OPENING ADDRESS. Delivered by the President, Mr. Ernest Grorce, 
at the First General Meeting, Monday, 2nd November 1908. 


Y Brother Architects,—Iam very sensible of the honour conferred upon me by election 
to this Chair which has held a succession of distinguished men, each having worked 
earnestly and wisely for the good of our art and for the best interests of our 

Institute. My desire is to follow in the footsteps of these good men and true, relying on your 

kind sympathy and help. 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—I am ealled upon to-night to give my views on Architecture and 
its present position, for such a pronouncement is expected of each President. I speak with 
diftidence, knowing there are those here at whose feet I well might sit. Still, it takes many 
sorts to make a world, and during a lifetime we each acquire some knowledge or personal 
outlook that may be worth imparting. 

In the days of my pupilage the battle raged around the Styles. Students who sought 
medals and architects who entered upon competitions felt that their chances depended largely 
upon whether the Assessor was a Gothic or a Classic man. The Law Courts were leaving 
their ancient Hall at Westminster, and it was decided that their new home should be of Gothic 
character. For the new Government oftices Sir Gilbert Scott’s Gothic scheme was chosen, when, 
with a change of Ministry, he was required to convert his design from its medizvalism to that 
which we see now. A Religious revival and church building era was entered upon. Following 
the Pugins, Gilbert Scott and George Street were building and writing, while John Ruskin in 
peautiful and forcible language set forth his own views of Art and its aims, and enthusiasm 
was stirred. From the vernacular mode of building with its sobriety and dulness there was a 
reaction. Gables broke the sky, and there was a general movement for the Picturesque, which, 
though one of the various forms of architectural charm, is not the highest. Medley took the 
place of lost traditions, and it was questioned if order or harmony would ever be touched again. 

Well, after all the experiments we have been through in styles of various periods, 
whether the motif were Gothic, Francois-Premier, or Dutch, we seem now, at least in our 
street architecture, to be approaching a common language ina version of English Renaissance ; 
a style that is not rigid in its laws, and which adapts itself to varying requirements and uses. 
At the same time individuality is somewhat lost, and the architect’s handwriting cannot 
always be identified. In the competition drawings for the County Hall, lately seen together, it 
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was curious to note how little one author was distinguishable from another, with any certainty ; 
the compositions were good or bad on very similar lines. 

The possibility of all working again in a universal style has often been discussed ; I do 
not think it will ever be attained, nor do I feel sure that it would be a gain. We should be 
the losers if our painters, writers, and musicians were all of one school. Those who desire 
uniformity probably hope that their neighbours will make the change of step. In earlier days, 
while tradition lasted, it was natural for all to work in one manner. ‘There are now too many 
forms in our vocabulary to be set aside by a process of selection. 

We are a free people, and we feel at liberty to do what we please, especially with a free- 
hold possession. Certain laws are enacted and enforced for the sanitary fitness of buildings, 
the safety of construction, and preservation from fire; but there is no law to protect us from 
monstrosities, and our sense of beauty may be constantly wounded, much as the senses are 
pained by street music and by the noise and stench of motors. 

It is seriously under consideration whether rules and conditions of building may not be 
made to secure us against flagrant breaches of taste, at least in our streets, designs being 
submitted, before perpetration, to some constituted authority or committee of taste. I am 
fully aware of the difficulties or drawbacks to such a scheme. We must avoid dictation 
from mere official judgment, which would often be irritating and probably blind to a work of 
genius. <A Vigilance Committee under a Minister of Fine Arts might not always act wisely, 
and would possibly be composed of old-school men with their prejudices, perhaps including 
a time-being President of the Institute. Among ourselves we might have a Consultative Com- 
mittee of three or four men of judgment, to whom, as a matter of grace, designs would be 
shown, with adjoining buildings indicated. Errors of taste could thus be pointed out before 
being committed to stone. In great Public Works such consultation would be valuable, and 
in France we find leading men working in unison to the advantage of their art. 

We must always regret the opportunity lost in the Strand, the County Council having 
taken expert advice on a grand scheme for rebuilding that quarter of the town, a scheme 
which was allowed to die a natural death. My personal feeling is against the rigid following of 
a set elevation through the length of a street. We do not wish to see London ‘ Haussmann- 
ised.” Violent diversity should be avoided, while the cornices and leading lines of buildings 
should be taken up where practicable. 

The case of the Regent Quadrant is exceptional, and we value the decision of the Crown 
that the original scheme of Nash shall be followed in a glorified form, as we already see it in 
the strongly characteristic new portion just completed. It is at the sky-line that the beauty 
of the curve or sweep of the Circus can be appreciated, and this line can only be preserved by 
the following of one design. It is, nevertheless, a misfortune that in this first note of the 
new harmony, havoc has been made of the said sky-line, for back buildings which come very 
near to the front are jumping up in a most unrestrained way. The Circus carried out on 
Mr. Norman Shaw’s design will have great distinction, and will form a dignified example of street 
architecture. We regret that with it we cannot havea wider street, for the necessarily increased 
height and the broad scale of the detail lessen the apparent space. In this street of shops 
we must not, as practical men, ask for a restoration of the Colonnade, which in my youth I 
can remember as an interesting architectural feature in the Quadrant. 

When we look at Nash’s work, albeit in stucco, we feel what a much simpler problem he 
had to deal with than falls to us. With but two stories of windows above his ground floor it 
was easy to make effective spacing, with here a group of columns and there an attic story 
or pediment. With increased land values the demand is now for five or six stories in 
height and another two in the roof, giving a monotonous repetition of parts. When such 
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new buildings take the place of old in existing streets, there is a proportionate loss of light, and 
it should be our effort to catch all that is granted us of London’s diluted sunlight. 

I remember when submitting plans to the late Duke of Westminster, who personally 
considered all rebuilding schemes on his estate, he made the wise proposal that the south 
side of the street should be kept lower than the opposite side, to admit sunlight. My building 
was docked of a story, but I felt the decision was the result of enlightened legislation. 

There is a just relation between the height of buildings and the width of streets, and we 
feel satisfaction when this is attained. Yet we know cities of tall palaces in narrow streets, 
where the skv is but a fractional quantity. How mysterious and beautiful are these narrow 
ways between architectural walls! I recall the impression of such streets that have become 
the homes or hives of the poor; mean garments hanging from every window, the effect 
of the whole, with its deep tones and sparkling lights, full of beauty to the artist. The 
occupants of Grosvenor Square might hang all their choicest costumes from their windows, 
and we should not gain a scintillation of pleasure; so much circumstances alter cases. 

One foggy day a brother architect expressed to me his satisfaction in the veil that hid 
away the London architecture; I did not share his feeling, for I find no panorama more 
interesting than that which is gained, perhaps from the top of an omnibus, in the journey from 
the West to the Bank, with an excursion into Finsbury. There are buildings old, new, good, 
and bad, the interest centering in the quarter that is rising between the Strand churches. 

Leigh Hunt said of Nash that “he found us all brick and left us all plaster.” Now the 
brick and the plaster are disappearing, making way for Portland stone, than which no finer 
material will be found with its pearly whiteness, at least on its south and west sides, ever in 
our sooty city. Terra-cotta has been tried and found wanting ; its surface cannot resist the 
insidious combination of sulphur and damp that makes our London atmosphere. 

We must not ignore the new material known as “ Carrara,” a Doulton ware. It shares 
with terra-cotta the weakness of being a pottery casing filled in with alien matter, but the 
surface is satisfactory, as seen in several important examples in our streets ; it avoids the 
glitter of most tile surfaces, while the mouldings or modelling upon it are clean and sharp, 
telling their tale without the coarseness that is sometimes resorted to in making telling features 
in stone, big rustics, keystones, &c. 

We must accept the fact that our streets are composed of shops and that our architecture 
must adapt itself to trade purposes. The builders of those fine Hanse towns built for tradesmen, 
and our clients must not feel that they have to make choice between architecture and utility. 
Ample supports must be shown and not hidden by plate-glass ; but one often sees robust rustica- 
tions, keystones, and blockings that are somewhat out of scale with the shop and its purpose. 

Whatever harmony may be arrived at in the rebuilding of our towns, there will remain 
diversity in the treatment of the country house. A house in its park may, without making a 
false note, express the individualities of its owner. While to one the dignity of the columned 
portico, classic proportion, and breadth of treatment appeal, another, in whom the romantic 
element is strong, finds formality chilling: he will be happier in panelled rooms with their 
long mullioned windows. There will still be Horace Walpoles and Walter Scotts as well as 
Greek revivalists. 

Various types may be taken in starting the lines of a really modern house, avoiding both 
pedantry and medievalism. I speak of types, for | believe that when the utmost originality 
is intended, there is, consciously or unconsciously, a reminiscence of something that has been 
before and that has left its influence with us. I say this, not forgetting that we have amongst 
us “]’Art Nouveau”; but in that old forms are resuscitated, chimney-stacks and gate-posts 
following the obelisk or pylon of Egypt. 
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Looking at the examples that we may class as “ New Art,” we find much freshness, with 
an earnest effort to avoid familiar forms and ways, yet sometimes without rhyme or reason. 
We have seen architraves to the jambs of windows which, when they get near the top, suddenly 
cease, leaving the window-head without shelter. Such treatment is original, for it has not been 
done before; I hope it will not be done again. That which is surprising may be attractive 
in a sketch or tolerated in a competition drawing, but in a permanent building a freak or 
surprise, I am sure, should be avoided. This phase is infecting the Old World, and I have 
seen its wildest manifestations in new hotels in old Spanish towns. 

There is with us a tendency to exaggerate features—keystones so large that they 
dominate a building, or stone blockings upon columns that smother the shaft. In spite of 
such efforts, Tradition has still its strong hold: the love for time-honoured buildings, the asso- 
ciations with them, their texture and mellowness, instinctively appeal to us. The client for 
whom we build dreads seeming startlingly modern with his new house. Instead of feeling a just 
pride in the creation of his “ pleasaunce,’’ he would rather it should seem to belong to the past. 

As with the buildings, so with the old stuffs, decoration and pictures. It is a misfortune 
that the fashion prevails of filling new houses with pseudo-antique furniture, often badly 
made and maltreated to give the appearance of age. Whole streets in good quarters of the 
town are given up to the sale of objets, old, second-hand, or spurious antique, the public 
believing that such is the right thing to buy. The workshops of Nuremberg and Venice have 
a vast industry in producing ‘old”’ things to meet the demand, while our own craftsmen lack 
encouragement. While commenting thus, I confess to having spent my own pocket-money on 
various cabinets and other objects that I prize, and that I find good to live with. Such things 
should be in the hands of artists and should be preserved with reverence. My tirade is against 
the buying of them in ignorance, as a fashion that checks progress and development. As a 
critic says, “ the past will not supply enough fuel to keep up the fires of imagination.” 

The regard for the things of the past existed as long ago as when the “ sleeping Cupid ” 
of the youthful Michelangelo was stained down and sold as an “antique” to fetch the 
better price. The craze has its root in the reverence that we all share for the things and for 
the men of the past ; it is a form of ancestor-worship. A painter must be dead before we 
realise that he has been doing great work, and the pictures that he could not sell will change 
hands at rapidly increasing values. 

Of our noble Museums and National Collections we may be justly proud; yet an able 
writer tells us that these are having a baneful influence on modern art. There has been a 
resurrection of old forms and a tendency to copy, instead of seeking inspiration, and this checks 
creative power. This critic argues that Greek sculpture should not be considered away from its 
natural environment, nor Italian paintings away from the churches (often badly lighted) for 
which they were painted. Our Museums and Galleries are especially the poor man’s posses- 
sion, and one is glad to find in them the crowd of earnest faces. Those who come from sordid 
surroundings to study the masterpieces will but imperfectly comprehend them, yet the glory 
and joy of a Titian must have some message for them, and I would not limit the knowledge of 
these great works to those only who can afford a Cooks’ ticket to Venice or to Athens. 

We have left many things undone, but we are treating our art treasures with respect. 
The accumulation of choice things at South Kensington we hope soon to see spreading through 
the noble Palace that Sir Aston Webb has, with so much wisdom and care, schemed for them ; 
while at the British Museum spacious additions are now rising from the skilled hands of 
Mr. John Burnet. This work is begun in no mean spirit, for the imposing new facade will 
have a dignified approach (unusual in our buildings) by the clearance and rescheming of the 
adjoining property; this through the combined efforts of the ducal landowner and the 
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County Council. Our National Gallery is also to gain a much-desired addition, which will 
occupy the space of the barracks ; these now impinge upon it, with the constant risk of fire. 


Turning from ancient things to new, we may be called upon to make a departure in 
design to meet modern construction in steel and concrete. The Romans were concrete 
builders, but they were not afraid of bulk, and their works, still with us, satisfy the eye with 
their proportion and substance. But the use of concrete has become a science; there is a 
Concrete Institute, and able men have made the finest calculations as to the work that may be 
done in concrete and ferro-concrete, with infinitesimal quantities. 

We live in an age of hurry; ground-rents are heavy, and a great commercial building 
must be erected in one year instead of three; thus steel-framed construction will be taking 
the place of buzlding. We may now see such a steel structure in Oxford Street, a dry-goods 
store. Its foundations go down to the Twopenny Tube, and its roof is near the sky. This 
iron framework is now being enclosed with a gigantic order of columns which bring it within 
the laws of the Building Act and give it the aspect of a Temple. The County Council have 
decided that next year we shall have a revised Act countenancing the thinness of walls that 
are sufficient for their load in the new material. 

Many of our colleagues are already building in the new method, erecting steel frames 
and filling in the spaces, the excuse being the saving of time. The buildings I have in my 
mind have been finished with architectural propriety, and the skeleton within is hidden and 
forgotten. But if this mode of construction becomes general, a style must be evolved adapted 
to it. It is not reasonable to make a show of stone walls, giving to the piers a comfortable 
width, when we know that the stone has no work to do. With our great adaptability, the 
eye and the mind may get accustomed to ferro-concrete posts and may credit them with their 
real strength. But shall we be satisfied without an apparent thickness and a breadth of wall- 
space for light and shadow? I am not anxious to anticipate so violent a change, and I trust 
it will not come about till my work is done. 

While speaking of concrete we have to thank the engineers for a valued application of 
the material. Mr. Francis Fox lately explained to us here* how renewed youth is being 
imparted to crumbling walls, mossy and lichen-covered—a steam blast of cement filling the 
perished insides and the cracks, without change to the surface. 

The London County Council Technical Schools are to teach “ Architecture” in con- 
nection with their School of Building; and this will do good unless those gaining this 
elementary knowledge think they must thereby become architects, as, unfortunately, the bulk 
of South Kensington students feel they must become painters of easel pictures—a thing that 
was never intended when the schools were founded for training the taste of the artificer. 

The growing interest in the Crafts is quite a feature of our time, and it is interesting to 
find men with the higher education becoming workers in metal, gesso, and designers of stuffs 
and various decorative material. In my humble opinion Sculpture has made the greatest 
advance in our time, and we have sculptors who are not limited to the production of statues, 
but who adapt their work to architecture with a reserve and a knowledge of the wants of a 
building. 

In our country the Painter is seldom allowed a chance, though we can look with pleasure 
on a few successful examples of mural painting. It may be that our people do not enjoy 
colour or feel the need of it, for I have generally found that the spaces one has reserved for 
decorative painting are allowed to go bare. The client does not want colour, or is afraid of it. 


* “ Foundations: the Use of Divers and the Grouting Machine,” Journau R.I.B.A., 22nd February 1908, p. 249. 
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He may be induced to give a thousand pounds for a fine tapestry for a staircase wall, and well 
it will look ; but that is no encouragement to contemporary art. I have just returned from 
the hill towns of Italy, where one is struck by the aptitude of the Italian for painting walls 
and vaults. He understands the disposition of colour ; his works may be crude, but in a half- 
light there is a richness about the humblest village church. The method is traditional with 
him, and it is not so with us ; he may indulge in architectural vistas and perspectives which 
we should not approve. But did not Michelangelo do the like ? 

We architects feel that Architecture must be predominant in the arts, with her sisters 
or daughters subject to her. When the decorative arts have been at their highest and 
craftsmen most skilled, we find that the shapes and proportions of buildings are uncon- 
sidered. While we do reverence to the great frescoes of Florence we regret the ill proportion 
of the Duomo, with its wide bays, the walls having been spaced with the one object of 
receiving pictures. While we admire the exquisite detail of the Certosa of Pavia, and the 
fanciful and refined sculptures of the Francois-Premier chateaux, we generally find that the 
building has no studied scheme or proportion, but is the result of accident, its charm being in 
the detail and the fancies of the sculptor, who was a consummate craftsman. We ask that 
the building shall be designed on noble lines, the sculpture and painting being part of one 
scheme, and they will not be the less precious. 


In Scotland a Royal Commission was some time since appointed with the object of 
preserving ancient and historic monuments; and we are glad to say that a similar Royal 
Commission is now to interest itself in such memorials in England. 

The Prime Minister has asked us to name an architect to serve on this Commission, 
and our able friend Leonard Stokes is to help in this cause. The intention is to schedule 
buildings and objects of historic or archeological interest, and to protect these from ruthless 
treatment or neglect. 

The National Trust, on which we have a representative in Mr. W. A. Forsyth, is doing 
useful work on somewhat similar lines. 


Following the decision of Architects in Congress, we British Architects have joined those 
of other nations in the demand that “ Architecture’? be named with Painting and Sculpture 
in the scheme for International Copyright. What value such right will ever have is difficult 
to say. Copyright at home would be worth more to us, but it would be hard to enforce. The 
gables of Scotland Yard have a broken pediment with an obelisk finial. It is so pleasing 
and piquant a feature that the form has been borrowed for various other gables that we see. 
It would never occur to the distinguished architect to demand a royalty from those who have 
employed this pediment ; they would probably claim to have found their inspiration in the 
original Dutch gable. The ubiquitous copyist, though « nuisance, is a sincere flatterer. 

Of public works in progress there are the Museums of which we have spoken. There is 
also, on the stocks, a further important addition to the South Kensington group, Sir Aston 
Webb having been entrusted with the Technical Schools, which will make a further develop- 
ment of this Department of Instruction. 

The Arch of Decimus Burton on Constitution Hill should gain by the promised gift of a 
fine sculptured group. We look forward to seeing at an early date the Processional Road 
making its way through the triple arches by which the architect has skilfully disguised the 
twist in the road which joins it with Trafalgar Square. It will cease to be the restful retreat 
that it forms now, but I trust it will never be profaned by tramways or motor ’buses. The 
Londoner must preserve some haven where he may possess his soul in peace. 
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The formation of County Councils and of Municipal Corporations has given an impetus to 
the building of Town-Halls, and some of these are among the most successful and charac- 
teristic of our modern buildings. 

I hope I am rightly informed in saying that the design of Mr. Knott, the fortunate 
competitor for the County Hall, has been revised and is practically approved by the Council, 
with every chance of being carried out. We congratulate Mr. Knott heartily ; he is to be one 
of our great architects, for opportunities make men. One is pained to think of the good men 
and true artists who have started with the qualifications for fine work but on whom Fortune 
has never turned her face. 

In the building of churches the Gothic tradition still prevails, but not necessarily as a 
resuscitated art. I feel that in most of the works that Bodley has left to us there is a very 
personal vitality. Bentley has given us a monument of which we may well be proud in his 
Cathedral of Westminster. There are few interiors at home or abroad having the solemn 
impressiveness conveyed by this vaulted space. 

It is some months since I saw the piers rising, and the stone preparing, for the great 
Cathedral at Liverpool which is planted on a rock, and which promises to be not less inspiring 
than the great abbeys of the past. Here I did feel that it would be incomplete without a 
revival of the conditions and monastic institutions of the Moyen-dge. 

A mushroom growth of the present year is the Franco-British Exhibition, and it is a 
triumph of paste-board construction, with an aspect of permanence. It is laid out with taste 
and design, and avoids that wilderness character that has been depressing in most Exhibitions. 
In the several buildings, arcades and colonnades, there are suggestions that in solid material 
would have dignity. Various flimsy and fanciful features are not inappropriate to the medium 
employed and to the temporary purpose of the structure. It has been very interesting and 
not ungratifying to our painters and sculptors, to see their works in juxtaposition to those of 
their French colleagues. 


A matter that has been much discussed in this room for years past is the need for a 
comprehensive scheme for the changes that are always making in our great cities. We desire 
that the work of rebuilding, which never ceases, should be a part of one well-devised scheme 
anticipating the ever-increasing needs of a growing population. We might then have some 
day direct routes from east to west and north to south, fine approaches to our public buildings, 
and ready access to our parks and open spaces. New suburbs developed should be the result 
of forethought, instead of growing, as now, beneath the wand of the jerrybuilder. The Local 
Government Board is now framing a Bill to meet this great need, and our Royal Institute has 
addressed a letter to the President of the Board requesting that we may have “ specific 
permission” to make representations and recommendations at inquiries held by the Board, 
before the approval of schemes for town planning. We are all interested in the humanitarian 
side of this subject, but, as architects, we only ask to offer advice from the esthetic or 
architectural point of view; endeavouring that new streets shall give fine vistas, being con- 
sidered in relation to the public buildings or churches which they may pass in their route or 
to which they lead. The placing of public monuments and the laying-out of parks and their 
approaches are all matters about which judgment from the artistic side is essential. 

I remember the discussion that preceded the forming of Northumberland Avenue, which 
involved the destruction of an historic London mansion ; for a way was wanted between Charing 
Cross and the new river embankment. A street was set out with dignified width to take tall 
houses ; but these after running for two hundred yards cease. A view across the river would 
have given a certain interest ; but by perversity this important road leads only to the skew 
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side of an iron railway bridge, a signal post being the chief feature in the vista. It is to avoid 
similar accidents that we are vigilant. 

We have already formed a small committee of men best qualified to help in this important 
matter, and they are putting in a definite form the principles that should rule, as well as their 
views and suggestions. Our Allied Societies will be invited to work with us ; we shall thus be 
prepared to advise when our assistance is wanted. 


Our Royal Institute is of venerable age, having enjoyed a Royal Charter for seventy-five 
years. The revised Charter for which we are applying is now before the Privy Council, and 
we hope it will be granted before the end of the year. Its main object is to secure that those 
practising architecture shall have gone through a proper training, having passed examinations 
as to their knowledge of building construction and studied the principles of design ; but no 
examinations will guarantee that a man is an artist in his calling. 

Among the Universities Cambridge and Liverpool are giving a prominent place to Archi- 
tecture among the subjects that may be taken for graduation, and this is certainly an advance. 
We most of us feel, however, that any degree should be given to the graduate as a student, 
and should not distinguish him among architects while he is yet unpractised. 

Our By-laws we hope to improve, and especially in quickening the rotation of members 
on our Council. By shortening the period of service we shall enlist a larger number in our 
work, at the same time introducing young blood. I observe that those who are not with us 
in our deliberations are marvellously critical about our conclusions. I would have these 
sharing our duties. I believe in youth, and had there been a contest for the post of President 
I think my vote would have been for a vigorous young man. 

The education of our future architects is, perhaps, the most important of our duties. The 
Board of Architectural Education was lately formed by men who were earnest on this subject, 
and it has done much towards bringing the various schools into touch and to some extent to 
a common system of teaching. We have not only the School of the Royal Academy, of the 
Architectural Association, and of South Kensington; the Universities have now their Chairs 
of Architecture, and the subject is being taught in the many technical and other schools 
throughout the country. This is a good sign and tends to show that the art is becoming a 
matter of general interest, where it had hitherto been much ignored. 

But with these increased facilities for learning we may feel anxiety as to the future 
of the many promising youths who are gaining facility in architectural drawing. In earlier 
days, when the only method was to pay a premium of several hundred guineas and to be 
articled for four years, the choice of the calling was taken seriously and there was some limit 
to the number of recruits. We are now daily declining applications from those who seek a 
place in an office and work for their hands to do. Our annual competitions for prizes show 
how many there are who can make a good set of drawings. The quantity is all-sufficient, and 
our effort must be to raise the quality and especially to give a helping hand to the prizemen 
of most promise. 

The past summer we had the opportunity of seeing the fine series of drawings by the 
accomplished Prix de Rome Student, Monsieur Hulot; and it was felt by many of us that 
it would be a grand thing if our own Travelling Students could enjoy some place of gathering 
equivalent to the Villa Medici. We already hold a small sum that may be used as a nucleus 
for the necessary Fund, and the latter would grow by gifts and bequests if it were known that 
a valuable educational scheme was on foot. America with her usual energy is starting a fully 
equipped scheme of the kind, and England should be able to do something for the benefit of 
her wandering scholars. The State does not aid us, but might not the Royal Academy and 
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the Royal Institute join in making a home abroad where young painters, sculptors, and 
architects could fraternise, help one another, and receive some guiding direction in the 
profitable study of great works ? We annually disburse large sums in prizes ; the winner of 
ow Travelling Studentship would not value it less if it gave him admission to the proposed 
vathering of prizemen at Rome or elsewhere. 

In our Students’ Competition for measured drawings from Old Examples it is felt that 
much earnest work has hitherto been lost by want of selection or by repetition. It is proposed 
that a careful choice shall be made of subjects that will be of real value, and that the prize 
drawings shall in future be published in some permanent form. 

By the Address of its President, Mr. Walter Cave, we are glad to know that the Archi- 
tectural Association is full of vigour and prosperity, its building debt being already cleared 
off. We have evidence of rising talent among these youthful architects. The brilliant little 
play bearing on our professional interests, which they originated and acted with dramatic 
power, gave pleasure to us all; I hope we may look for a future essay. 

While new men are coming on and new names are added to our roll, we have to regret 
colleagues that have fallen out of the ranks. Among these are G. F. Bodley, E. W. Mount- 
jord, and John Stevenson, as well as Hugh Stannus, whose kindly presence had been so 
constant in our gatherings here. These all have been taken in the midst of their good work, 
for architects do not retire. Few of them can afford the luxury of idleness, and it would be 
found a poor exchange for the constant interest of our occupation. 

To those of us who deal little with Public buildings it is no mean thing to build Homes 
about the country, if our endeavours secure that they are well built, pleasant to live in, and 
comely. There are occasional vexations, especially when the good client cannot be persuaded 
to do that which we know is best for him, and we have to do the second best. 

But there is abundant pleasure and interest in the work and in its associations. I hope 
that my brother architects share my feeling that they would never change places with those 
who are following other and more lucrative callings, or with those who are gracefully 


unemployed. 


VOTE OF THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Sirk ASTON WEBB, R.A.: Mr. President, Ladies, 
and Gentlemen,—Not for the first time I have been 
asked to propose a vote of thanks to our President. 
I am afraid you will hope that it may be the last. 
But I could not resist the pleasure, when I was 
asked, of proposing this vote to my old friend Ernest 
George, our President. There is not, I am quite 
sure, a single person in this room who is not de- 
lighted and proud to see him where he is. I cannct 
say that he is there without some difficulty on our 
part, but there he is, and we are very delighted and 
proud to see him there: emphatically the right 
inan in the right place. 

Addressing the President, Sir Aston continued : 
Sir, it is something more, | am afraid, than twenty 
years since I first had the pleasure of making your 
acquaintance. Iwas at that time Honorary Secre- 


tary to the Institute, and I was deputed by the 
Council to call upon you and ask if you would 


kindly consent to be nominated on the Council. | 
went with a gocd deal of trepidation, for I under- 
stood you were a most inaccessible person, and that 
I should probably have great difficulty in getting 
into your presence. However, I did not find that 
was so, and directly I arrived I remember you 
offered me a cigarette. The next thing you did 
was to stoop down to the fire and pull out a burn- 
ing log from your wood fire and offer me a light. 
Having got over the slight shock of this I found 
things went very well, and I broached my business 
to you. You at once said that that was not your 
line at all ; that your partner Mr. Peto was exactly 
the man we wanted, and that he would fill the office 
very much better than you could. I was obliged to 
say that my instructions only extended to Mr. 
Krnest George, and that I hoped, therefore, that 
you would kindly consider our request ; and so, 
after a time saying you “would ne’er consent, con- 
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sented.” As I had not been Honorary Secretary 
very long, I went with considerable pride to the 
next Council meeting, and made the announcement 
that I had seen Mr. Ernest George and that he 
had agreed to be nominated to the Council. The 
Secretary at that time—not unwilling, I think, 
to get a rise out of his honorary colleagues— 
produced a letter from Mr. Ernest George which 
stated that he had been thinking the matter over and 
that he had come to the conclusion that he was 
quite unfitted for a seat on the Council, and that he 
must therefore withdraw his promise. That led to 
another interview at which all ended well. You 
became a member of the Council and one of the 
strongest pillars of the Institute, which, since that 
date, has been through some troublous times ; and 
although you have always kept a certain position 
of aloofness in the little troubles that have some- 
times disturbed the surface of our peace—as they 
are apt to do with most societies—we have always 
known that we should have you on the side of 
what was right and of what was beautiful, and 
what you considered to be best for the good of 
architecture. You have referred, Sir, to the plea- 
sure, which I am sure you must have had, of 
scattering all over the United Kingdom so many 
beautiful homes. There has lately been in London 
an Ideal Home Exhibition ; I was unable to go to 
it, but I could not help thinking, as you read 
your Address, that the most ideal exhibition of 
ideal homes would be a collection of your ideal 
Georgian homes! Another point where you have 
helped us very much, I think, is in the admission 
of ladies to the Institute. You were, I believe, 
the first, and the boldest, to take two lady pupils 
into your office. They became Associates of the 
Institute, and we gave them votes! I attribute it 
very much to your action that we are able to 
enjoy the presence of ladies here to-night without 
any fear of chains clanging and bells ringing, or 
any need of the protection of the police! That 
is no small benefit you have bestowed upon us. 
You will be rather glad, I think, to hear that I 
have now done my personal reminiscences—it 
is one of the penalties of greatness as a Presi- 
dent of the Institute—but I will spare you more 
of them. Had you not been present I should like 
to have added a great deal more. 

Your Address seems to me to have touched upon 
almost every point. I thought when I first heard 
it that it had touched upon all points, but there 
are one or two that it has not—ventilation and 
electric light I think both require a little more 
consideration by the Council.* Another matter I 
thought might have been touched upon is our new 


* This observation was called forth by the peculiarly 
close and heated atmosphere due to the crowded meeting 
on Monday, and by the alarm caused by several of the 
electric copper-bowled lamps partly giving way during the 
President’s Address, becoming lop-sided, and swinging vio- 
lently over the heads of some of the audience.—Ep. 
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premises. I expect this has not been mentioned 
because you have not at present any definite scheme 
to lay before us. It is not, I suppose, very press- 
ing, but at the same time it is not a convenient 
arrangement that we should be meeting in the 
Library reading-room and stopping entirely the use 
of our library; it is not a convenient thing that 
our Secretary has no oftlice, and that our staff is 
somewhat overcrowded ; and it is not pleasant to 
us to have distinguished painters here whose works 
we are so proud to have and yet are only able to 
accommodate in so inadequate a manner. 

Another matter touched upon was the Town 
Planning Bill, which is of the greatest possible 
importance. In England, however, people do not 
think these things are of importance until they 
become law and they begin to feel the effects of 
them when it is too late to get any alteration made. 
This Bill is a sort of dual Bill; it contains a 
Housing Bill and a Town Planning Bill, which is 
rather unfortunate, because it confuses the issues. 
At present the Bill is before the House of Com- 
mons, and, unfortunately, in the procedure through 
which it is passing the Institute has no opportunity 
of expressing its views upon it. This is very 
unfortunate. We can only make our views known 
through members of the House who happen to 
be members of the Standing Committee, and, in 
order to make our case as clearly as possible, 
we have reduced it to one point. Practically 
the whole question of town planning, as far 
as we can understand the Bill, is left in the 
hands of the Local Government Board, and any 
scheme for the extension of our towns will go to 
them. The Board would hold an inquiry before 
an inspector, and he would decide, as far as I 
understand it, whether it is desirable or not. Per- 
sons affected may appear before the inspector and 
give their reasons. All we ask is that the Institute 
may be recognised as a person affected—that is to 
say, that it should have the right, if it thinks im- 
provement can be made in any scheme, to appear 
and state it. That seems to be extremely reason- 
able, and we hope that Mr. Burns, the President 
of the Local Government Board, will see his way 
to conceding this. We also hope that every member 
of the Institute who has any influence with mem- 
bers of that Committee will point out t» them how 
reasonable a thing it is that we are asking, and ask 
them to support it. 

Another matter referred to which naturally in- 
terests all of us is the matter of architectural 
education. We hear a great deal of old age pen- 
sions, but pensions for the young are really more 
useful in a way—at any rate, they are more hopeful 
and more interesting to initiate. The desire of us 
all is to give every young man an equality of 
opportunity, so that when he starts his work he may 
have had every opportunity to be as fully equipped 
as it is possible for us tomakehim. The Board of 
Education, you are pleased to say, Sir, has done a 
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creat deal of good. We hope it has, but it has not 
done at present as much as we should like it to 
have done. The object of the Board is to co- 
ordinate the instruction given in various schools 
which are in existence, and to work together 
under one complete scheme as far as possible. 
We can hardly expect perhaps that that should 
happen all at once ; and at present, as it appears to 
me, there is a tendency for each school to play 
rather more for its own hand, if I may say so, than 
for the general good of the scheme. That is quite 
natural on the part of the masters; the master is 
anxious and enthusiastic to make his own school 
the best, and complete ; that we do not wonder at— 
we admire it—but we think that the managers of 
the various schools, the governors, or the govern- 
ing body, should take a somewhat wider view and 
endeavour to work in with the general scheme by 
which students shall pass through from the lower 
to the higher grades, and so complete a definite 
scheme and provide an object for the young man 
to work for. 

The Institute has always declined to be an edu- 
cational body, probably quite rightly, and it does 
not do a very great deal for education beyond the 
encouragement given by their examinations. It 
gives £100 to the Architectural Association, which 
| think is very much appreciated; but if the 
Architectural Education Board had also a certain 
sum allotted to it which it could spend in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the Council it might be 
very helpful. I think also it would be a great 
help if our recognised schools, or the local re- 
cognised Universities, such as Liverpool and 
Manchester and others, were to have at least one 
Scholarship or Bursary offered to them from the 
Institute which would enable, say, the best men 
to come up to work in London for two or three 
years in some of the advanced or continuation 
schools when they have passed satisfactorily through 
the school in their own town. That would not be 
avery costly thing for the Institute. We are saving 
money, and, although, I suppose, our savings will 
partly go in premises, still, each generation should 
not do much more than pay its own way, and we 
should not, I think, save all our money for one 
special object. 

I entirely agree, Sir, with your suggestion of the 
Institute at Rome. I need hardly say that if 
there is any proposal of such a scheme being 
carried through, I, for one, should be a most 
enthusiastic supporter, and, what is perhaps still 
more important, an enthusiastic subscriber towards 
making it, as far as one possibly could, a success. 
I think if we could bring these few men up through 
scholarships and bursaries to the Academy, and, 
finally, to compete for a Prix de Rome on the same 
system as is done in France, it would be an immense 
gain for us. With the great prizes that are already 
offered by the Academy, and our own prizes, there 
ought to be no difficulty in formulating some scheme 
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by which that might be carried out. I would like 
to go one step further and approach the Government 
with a view to seeing whether when a man has 
become so distinguished as to obtain these prizes, 
when he returns to this country they could not, at 
any rate, promise him employment in some Works 
Department—possibly, when the Royal Commis- 
sion has taken over our historic buildings, to do as 
they do in France, give him charge of one of the 
buildings. This would not be an expensive thing, 
but it would give him a little position, and breathing 
time while he is getting a practice for himself. I 
think the Government would be gainers, and so 
would architecture. That, again, would merely be 
carrying out the scheme which has worked so well 
for so many years in France. 

With regard to the Royal Academy, I may men- 
tion—I, of course, have no right whatever to speak 
for them, but I can say this—that I know that the 
Academy have their schools very much at heart, 
they are determined to make them as good as they 
possibly can and to keep them up to a high level. 
and I am quite sure that any proposals that came 
from the Institute to the Royal Academy would 
receive sympathy and consideration. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I hope I have not over- 
stepped the limits in these remarks, but they are 
matters which we are all deeply interested in, and 
I have only again to thank you, Sir, for your most 
excellent and practical Address, which has dealt 
with matters which we are all immediately inter- 
ested in and dealt with them in a very illumina- 
ting way. I beg, therefore, to propose a most 
hearty vote of thanks to you for your delightful 
Address. 


Mr. REGINALD BLOMFIELD, A.R.A., 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I have 
been commissioned to second this vote of thanks. 
I need hardly say it is a great honour, but it is 
rather an awkward one, because [ am not, like my 
friend Sir Aston Webb, an old hand at business of 
this kind. Mr. Ernest Newton here has just told 
mea story about a stoker who had to return thanks 
to the Chairman of a Meeting, who happened to be 
a Director, and he said ‘‘If I abuse this man he 
won’t like it; if I flatter him he won’t like it; if I 
say what I think, I shall get the sack.”’ Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I do not think I shall get the sack from 
our President, because he is one of the kindest and 
most humane men that ever lived, and though, as 
I say, [am conscious of my inadequacy in seconding 
this vote of thanks, yet I have the more confidence 
in doing so, because when I endeavour to express 
the esteem and affection in which we all hold our 
President I am speaking from my heart. 

Our President touched, as Sir Aston Webb said, 
upon nearly everything in his Address to-night, 
and it was characteristic of him that he found 
something to admire in nearly every manner that 
has been practised in architecture. Ido not know 
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that some of our purists would absolutely endorse 
that, but I think he was right; I think it isin this 
sympathy with all good work, and in this alertness 
and observance cf all that is good in every method 
of architecture, that our best chance lies. We have 
yet to build up again our tradition in the arts, and 
| think it is in this way that it may come about. 
Few of us feel satisfied with the present state of 
architecture in England, but, at all events, if we 
shall not see the Promised Land ourselves, the 
next generation may, and we hope they will practise 
an art which they understand, and that they will 
practise it for, and in presence of, a public which 
understands and loves it. Before we reach that 
happy state of affairs there is a very long lee-way 
to be made up. In the first place, there is this 
great public to be educated. That is a very large 
order indeed, and I am afraid beyond any of us, 
but what we can do is to do all we know in the 
education of our students. 

I was very glad that the President referred to 
the attempt now being made to co-ordinate and 
organise the education of the architectural student. 
Sir Aston Webb, in his most interesting remarks, 
referred to certain possible hiatuses in the scheme, 
or, not so much in the scheme, as in the carrying of 
it out. He pointed out that the object of the Board 
of Architectural Education had been to co-ordinate 
so far as possible the various schools and appliances 
for education that now exist; and it is not only 
that —it is, beside the co-ordination, the subdivision 
of labour. What I think all of us who are interested 
in this matter of education are most anxious about 
is that each body should do that for which it is best 
adapted ; that where it is a matter of preliminary 
education the body most capable of dealing with 
that should deal with it ; and where it is a matter 
of advanced education, difficult design, and so on, 
the body, again, that is most competent to deal 
with that should deal with it. I think that is a very 
important point which we ought to bear in mind 
and develop so far as possible. 

It seems to me that with regard to this question, 
and looking to the future— because we must look to 
the younger generation for the future of architec- 
ture—we have two or three things to do. In the 
first place we have to stir up their enthusiasm, 
and, in the second place, having stirred up their 
enthusiasm we have to see that there is adequate 
guidance of that enthusiasm, and that we do not 
have “the blind leading the blind”’; that we have 
the very best and most competent opinion in 
this country instructing and educating our young 
men. That seems to me to be one of the 
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most vital points of the whole scheme of educa- 
tion which we here have been endeavouring 
to develop. There is a third point, and that 
is, that they should have something to aim at, 
some goal of their ambition. There are many 
of us here who had the great advantage of seeing 
M. Hulot’s drawings and hearing the admir- 
able address by M. Fougéres on the advantages 
of the French method of training. There are 
advantages and disadvantages, but I think the 
most thoughtful observers of architecture amongst 
us are more or less convinced that the high level 
of attainment in French architecture is to a large 
extent due, not only to their training, but to the 
very high ideal of art that is held up before the 
students of the Beaua-Arts. That is a point to 
which we ought to devote our attention ; our ideals 
are not always so high as they ought to be. 

I think it would be a very great help if it was 
possible to start a Prix de Rome, or anything 
approximating to it, or that admirable association 
between painters, sculptors and architects that 
prevails amongst French students at the Villa 
Medici. It is one of the finest things in the world 
as a training for students. Unfortunately, in Eng- 
land we seem unable to start these things ; we are 
as rich as France or Germany or America, but our 
statesmen have not yet learnt to regard the arts in 
this country as anything but a negligible quantity. 
No doubt they will learn in time, but we ourselves 
shall have to make the start. I believe if architects 
put their shoulders to the wheel they could do it. 
I have the highest possible opinion of the ability of 
architects, but not a very high one of their capacity 
to pull together. We now have a President whom 
we all honour and esteem, and I think, Sir, it would 
be a wonderful opportunity for us all to pull to- 
gether to support this promising scheme. I have 
very great pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks 
to our President. 


THe PRESIDENT: It has been delightful to 
me to hear the kind things that have been said, 
although I must not allow myself to think that they 
are more than kindly complimentary ; at all events, 
they show your very good nature. I have listened 
with deep interest and appreciation to remarks that 
have been made developing the suggestions in my 
Address on the subject of education, and other 
matters that are of keen importance to us. I hope 
work may be done in the coming Session to give 
reality to some of our schemes for the general good. 
I thank you most heartily for the kind way in which 
the vote of thanks has been proposed and passed. 
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JOHN GIBSON, ARCHITECT, 
Vice-President Rt.I.B.A. 1872-74, Royal Gold Medallist 1890. 
A MEMOIR. 

By Furnt Crarkson 


with well-formed features, but so coloured 

as to suggest jaundice, a tall, upright figure 
perfectly dressed: this was the Vice-President, 
John Gibson, in a chair at a Meeting of the R.I.B.A. 
I was present then and noted with sympathy his 
absent-mindedness. A member, not aware that I 
knew the Vice-President well, whispered to me in 
some amusement, “ Look at him, he doesn’t know 
what to do next.’”’ Remarks which came to a 
sudden end were read, and there was a deprecatory 
wave of the hand on dropping the paper. This 
was typical. Although possessing great abilities, 
others valued him better than he valued himself. 
When it was suggested recently that I should 
write some notes on Mr. Gibson’s life, character, 
and work, I realised that, although some of his 
work done during forty to fifty years is well re- 
membered, in the twenty or more years since he 
retired from active practice his personality has 
become a memory, and that any notes should have 
been put forward earlier. Mr. A. Holbrow, now of 
64 King’s Road, Henley-on-Thames, from boyhood 
the confidential assistant and friend of Mr. Gibson, 
who died in his presence, kindly guided me to an 
account of him, prepared by Mr. A. E. Holbrow (Mr. 
Holbrow’s son) of the Regent Street Polytechnic 
School of Architecture, and I have met with many 
other willing helpers, and noted with pleasure how 
highly Mr. Gibson was placed by everybody. 

Of contrasts and contradictions the difficulty 
is to make a selection. Sydney Smith spoke of 
Hallam as “ looking out of window, with his 
mouth full of cabbage and contradiction.” Mr. 
Gibson (omitting the cabbage and adding an s) 
might have been similarly described. He was born 
out of the purple, but was often an honoured guest 
in great houses, as the intimate personal friend of 
eminent people. He amassed diligently full 
£60,000, but life was for him a burden, which he 
was quite ready to lay down. His humour was 
real but sardonic. Though a very kind man, there 
was always a bitterness, which gave a queer taste 
even to kind words. “I’m the person to com- 
plain,” he said to an assistant who grumbled. 
“‘Tndeed you are,’ remarked the young man after 
stating (in another room) what had happened. 
Slade, a clever young fellow, who had bad health 
and died after a very short, severe illness, was 
greatly regretted by Mr. Gibson, who looked upon 
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him as one of the most promising young men who 
had worked under him. Slade, however, knew 
the ropes. ‘“ Now for a month of concentrated 
Gibson ”’ expressed the heroic resolution with which 
he cheerfully began a special work. Bonhomie and 
comradeship were striven for but not often 
attained. Mr. Macvicar Anderson, in speaking at 
the Institute, referred genially to Mr. Gibson’s 
power of attaching people to himself, remarking 
that Colonel North, of Wroxton Abbey, always 
spoke of him with real affection. From many 
others there is testimony of his personal charm. 
Mr. C. Barry spoke of a friendship which had 
lasted fifty years, and added that “all those who 
have had the privilege of knowing Mr. Gibson 
cannot fail to have loved him.” Mrs. Lucy, the 
great lady at Charlecote, writing of the church in 
Charlecote Park, stated: “. . . The architect was 
Mr. Gibson, of Westminster, who caught all my 
ideas and embodied them, and was so kind; never 
thought of any trouble I gave him, and I fear | 
gave him a good deal. . . . To Mr. Gibson I shall 
ever feel a debt of gratitude,’ &c. ‘ He was so 
kind,” said recently to me a London architect, 
now in good practice, who was at one time an 
assistant in Mr. Gibson’s office, “ he went out of 
his way to keep me supplied with work when I was 
starting for myself,” &e. 

Mr. Gibson was born at Castle Bromwich, near 
Birmingham, 2nd June 1817, his father being a 
well-to-do farmer and breeder of horses. He had 
a fair education at King Edward’s Grammar 
School at Birmingham. The connection with 
Warwickshire was strong throughout his career, 
a good deal of important work being done in that 
county—for instance, at Charlecote, Warwick, Com- 
broke, Compton Verney, Myton, Woodcote, Guy’s 
Cliff, Milverton, &c. He had been articled as 
pupil to Mr. Hansom, architect of the Town Hall, 
Birmingham, &c.; but as Mr. Hansom could not 
go on, Gibson, aged about nineteen, came to London 
with his father on 23rd June 1836, by the “ Grey- 
hound Coach ”’ in twelve hours from Birmingham, 
stayed at the “ Bull and Mouth” Hotel in St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand (now pulled down for the Post 
Office Buildings, the French church being removed 
at the same time; it was the place where Milo the 
Crotonian was honoured), and on the 25th there 
was an interview with Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) 
Barry, and Gibson became his pupil at Foley Place. 
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The fire which destroyed the old Houses of 
Parliament took place 16th October 1834, and in 
1835 Mr. Barry was preparing for the rebuilding, 
so that Gibson came in fora share in that work 
from nearly the beginning. The first stone of the 
new building was laid 27th April 1840, the House 
of Lords being completed in 1847, and the Victoria 
Tower in 1857. He was, in 1836, the only pupil of 
Mr. Barry, and attended with his master to exhibit 
plans and model of the Houses of Parliament to 
William IV. and Queen Adelaide. When Mr. Barry 
went, in May 1830, on the expedition with De la 
Beche, Smith, and others, to select a good stone for 
the Houses of Parliament, Gibson, in whom confi- 
dence was placed, stayed at Foley Place as lieutenant. 
He gained credit by discovering a mistake in the 
setting out of an impor- 
tant portion of the new 
Houses of Parliament 
the clerk of works being 
discharged in consequence. 
Afterwards there were in 
Mr. Barry’s office at 32 
Great George Street, Mr. 
R. R. Banks, A.R.1.B.A. 
1847, F.R.LB.A. 1869, 
died 1873 (Banks and 
Barry) ; A. Welby Pugin, 
J. Murray, G. Somers 
Clarke (died 1882), George 
Vulliamy (afterwards 
Superintending Architect 
M.B.W., A.R.1.B.A. 1838, 
F.R.LB.A. 1856, died 
1886, aged 69), W. H. 
Brakspear (later of Man- 
chester, died 1898, aged 
79), Charles Ainslie (died 
1863), &c. There was 
chumminess in the office 
and through life with many, Mr. Brakspear for 
instance, whose son* was as much a subject 
of interest to Mr. Gibson as if he had been his 
own. 

Having won the competition for the National 
Bank of Scotland, Stock xchange, &c., at Glasgow, 
for which he was appointed architect, he left 
Mr. Barry on 1st November 1844, after about nine 


* “He continually advised me never to go into partner- 
ship, but pay well for the best assistance procurable if 
wanted. 

“ He practised a trick upon me at times in writing that he 
had pleasure in lending me a book, and if, after a few 
weeks, I said anything about returning it, he would say, 
‘No nonsense, I gave it, and have your letter thanking 
me for it.’ 

“I have an interesting book of his sketches done in 1841 
on a walking tour in Warwickshire in company with my 
father W. H. Brakspear].”” (/’vom a letter sent to me 
recently by Mr. Harold Brakspear.) 

Mr. W. H. Brakspear retired from the profession and 
lived a quiet life at Corsham (Wilts) for six years before 1898. 
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Bust oF Jonn Gipson, 
Modelled by H, Bursill and exeeuted by J. Underwood in 1868, 
Presented to the Institute by Mr, William Glover (F.). 
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years’ service ; they remained firm friends always. 
The building at Glasgow was described in detail 
by Mr. Brakspear in the R.I.B.A. Journan of 
5th January 1893. The offices and residence were 
at No. 6 Park Street (now Queen Anne’s Gate), 
Westminster, for a number of years. In 1860 a 
move was made to No. 18 Great Queen Street (now 
Old Queen Street), the remainder of the Crown 
lease of Sir H. Keating, a deceased judge, having 
been taken over. Although the appearance of the 
front in Great Queen Street was very common- 
place, there was a rare outlook (to the north un- 
fortunately) over Birdcage Walk and St. James’s 
Park. The entrance from Birdcage Walk was 
much used by Mr. Gibson, who liked to slip in and 
out without observation. He would go off without 
warning, and on returning 
would make his presence 
known by a_ warning 
cough, called “ Tremble, 
you fellows” by clerks. 
The house was a success, 
and much work was carried 
out in the office, which 
was the room on the 
ground floor next Great 
Queen Street ; other 
rooms being, however, 
brought into use when 
needed. The private 
office was the large room 
with bay window, over- 
looking the park, c., used 
also as a dining-room. 
The house, which was : 
goodly height before, was 
raised after Mr. Gibson’s 
death, on 23rd December 
1892, two stories being 
added. 

elected Associate R.I.B.A. 5th Febru- 
ary 1849, Fellow 24th January 1853, and was 
Member of the Council in 1855, 1856, 1865, 
1866, and 1877 to 1885; Vice-President in 1872, 
1873 and 1874. The most active time in his 
practice was between 1870 and 1880, from fifty- 
three to sixty-three years of age. After retiring 
to some extent about 1883, the remaining nine 
years or so of life were spent in the south of 
France and at 13 Great Queen Street. The pre- 
sentation of the Royal Gold Medal in 1890, at the 
R.1.B.A., as a recognition of the high character of 
his executed works, was the crown of his life. There 
are reports of the address by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
the President, and of speeches by Mr. C. Barry and 
Professor Aitchison in the R.I.B.A. JouRNAL, 
19th June 1890. Mr. Alfred Waterhouse quoted 
from “one who knew him most intimately ” thus : 
“He was on the most excellent and friendly terms 
with all his clients, and was always held in the 
highest esteem not only by them but by the whole 
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of his staff * and by those employed in executing his 
works.”” He did not give up work wholly ; but 
after much of the practice of the profession which 
had occupied him so thoroughly had been given 
up, the solitude was not exhilarating. 

A chill led te bronchitis and pleurisy, and the 
life which had been spent almost without serious 
illness was closed somewhat suddenly at the age of 
seventy-five (23rd December 1892). He was buried 
in Kensal Green Cemetery, near the Molyneux 


BMP 


designed by Mr. Brakspear, the son of his old friend 
and fellow pupil (in the office of Mr. C. Barry), is 
now well weathered ; but the weathering has rather 
emphasized than, as might have been hoped, sub- 
dued the contrast of colour. 

When it was modestly mentioned in conversation 
that Edward Gibbon had written feelingly with 
reference to the way in which he was affected by 


the completion of his great task, The History of 


the Decline and Fall, “ It was on the day, or rather 


OFFICES OF IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, NO. 1 OLD BROAD =TREET: 1848 (FROM DRAWING), JOHN GIBSON, ARCHITECT. 


Mausoleum designed by him, and probably the most 
remarkable in that place of expensive monuments. 
The memorial of Mr. Gibson at Kensal Green, 


* © Mr. Gibson seldom gave the impression that he was 
stistied with an assistant’s work, however carefully details 
were drawn; he would ignore any efforts at original design 
and at onee spot any practical omissions such as the 
omission of an air brick or of the writing of ‘damp course.’ 
It was difficult for him to appear pleased, but when one 
yot accustomed to his peculiarities, they ceased to be annoy- 
ing, as there was generally reason for his complaints.’’ 
‘From « letter sent to me recently.) 


night, of 27th June 1787 that I wrote the last lines 
of the last page in a summer house in my garden . . 
sober melancholy . . . I had taken an everlasting 
leave of an old and agreeable companion... .” 
Mr. Gibson stated that he was unaware of this, 
but that his feelings must be somewhat similar, 
and added with an expansion unusual with him :—- 
‘*T feel, when the last has been done and the building 
goes into other people’s charge, as a man must feel 
when a child has gone away from him.” 

A complete list of his works will probably never 
be made, but the following is a provisional list, 
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dealing mainly with new buildings—public build- 
ings being in small-capitals, semi- public buildings 
in ordinary type, and other buildings in italics :— 


Nores or somME Works BETWEEN 1844 


1844 
1847 
1848 


1849 


1852 
to 
1865 
1852 
1853 


1857 
to 
1883 
1858 
to 
1860 
1858 
to 
1860 
1856 
to 
1860 
1861 


1862 
1863 


1866 


1866 
to 
1868 
1867 
1868 


AND 1882. 


National Bank of Scotland, Glasgow, won in compe- 
tition. 

Bioomssury Cuarer, London, for Sir Morton Peto, 
we. 


Offices of Imperial Insurance Company, Broad 
Street, London; won in competition. 

Cuvrcn aT Park, War- All for 
wickshire. ) Mrs 

Also Works at Charlecote House (in- Mrs. Lucy 
cluding New Wing for Mrs. Mary 
Luey’s Residence), Lodges, Gates, | 
Terraces, Bridge, &c. 

Brunswick Buildings, New Street, Birmingham. 

House, with Studio, at Highgate, London, for Mr. 
F. R. Pickersgill, R.A. 

In this year he made a long visit to Italy, in- 

cluding Rome, Naples, Venice, as also to Flanders, 
in company of Mr. Edward Barry. There was a 
great deal of travelling at home and abroad 
throughout his life. 

) Myton Grange, near Warwick, for Mr. T. Heath 
(Town Clerk of Warwick in 1857). Additions for 

) his son in 1883. 

) Remodelling of Plas Power, near Wrexham, for 
Mr. T. L. Fitzhugh; also Iron Bridge, Entrance 

) Lodge and Gates, «e. 

) Wroxton Abbey, near Banbury, Oxfordshire ; Restora- 
tion and New Wing, for Baroness North and 

) Colonel North. 

) Bopetwyppan Cuvrcu, near St. Asaph, N. Wales, 
for Lady Willoughby de Broke. Church conse- 

) erated 23rd August 1860. 

Woodeote, near Warwick, for Mr. H. C. Wise, M.P. 
for South Warwick. 

SHENSTONE CuurcH, near Lichfield, Staffordshire. 

Compton Verney, near Kineton, Warwickshire, for 
Lady Willoughby de Broke (for whom Combroke 
School House was carried out in 1855, Comprokr 
Cuvnrcu in 1865, and Ligurorne in 1874). 

Beginning of Bank Work. 

National Provincial Bank of England, South Molton 
and Tamworth Branches. 

Restoration of Cuurcu at STOKE-BY- NAYLAND, Suffolk. 

Commencement of the Head Offices of the N.P.B.E. 
(established 1833), 112 Bishopsgate Street, City. 

Unrrartan Cutrcu, Topmorpen, for the Fielden 
family ; (several members of this family employed 
Mr. Gibson largely). 

N.P.B.E., Salisbury Branch. 

Molyneux Mausoleum in Kensal Green Cemetery. 
(Mr. Molyneux was at one time H.M. Consul to 
the State of Gecrgia.) 

Extensive additions and alterations (at various dates 
to 1868) to residence, and remodelling of gar- 
dens, &c., at Bodorgan, Anglesea, for O. F. 
Meyrick, Esq. The gardens are shown to the 
public as the finest in Anglesea. 


Dobroyd Castle, Todmorden, Laneashire, for Mr. 
| John Fielden. 
N.P.B.E., Southampton Branch. 
N.P.B.E., Birmingham Branch. 
N.P.B.E., Manchester Branch (not the existing 
Bank, of which Mr. A. Waterhouse, R.A., was the 


Architect). 
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1870 Town Haut, Topmorpex. The statue of Joshua 
Fielden of Oldham was by Mr. Gibson’s friend, 
J. Foley, R.A. 

Work at Guy's Cliff, Warwick, for Lady Bertie 
Percy. Entrance Steps, Balustrading, &c. In 
1879 Old Milverton Vicarage was carried out for 
Lady Perey. 

N.P.B.E., Gateshead Branch. 

N.P.B.E., Middlesborough Branch. 

Nuttield Priory, Red Hill, for Mr. Joshua Fielden, 
M.P.; a large residence, bought in 1867, re- 
modelled and added to. 

N.P.B.E., Neweastle-on-Tyne Branch (since altered 
and enlarged by Mr. Gwyther). 

* N.P.B.E., Piceadilly Branch (now Slater’s Res- 

taurant). The Architect of the existing Bank in 
Piccadiliy was Mr. A. Waterhouse. 


1871 


1873. Imberhome House near East Grinstead, for Mr. T. 
Campbell, M.P. 
1874 N.P.B.E., Stockton Branch. 
1875 City Bank, Exeter, for Messrs. Milford, Snow & Co. 
1876 N.P.B.E., Durham Branch. 
N.P.B.E., Wrexham Branch. 
N.P.B.E., Sunderland Branch. 
S.P.C.K., Northumberland Avenue (the first build- 
ing erected in Northumberland Avenue). 

(Site cost £40,000; Foundations, +£6,000; 
total cost, £82,000; comprises, in addition to 
what is at once visible, Board and Committee 
rooms, rooms for large clerical staff, and a whole- 
sale department in the rear.) 

1878 Child’s Bank, Temple Bar. 
1881 N.P.B.E., Baker Street, W., Branch. 
»  N.P.B.E., South Kensington Branch (88 Cromwell 
Road). 
1883 Banking Premises at Lincoln, for Messrs. Smith, 
Ellison & Co. (in connection with Stone Bow). 
1890 His last work was the Tower to Bersuam Cuvurcn, 


near Wrexham, for Mr. T. L. Fitzhugh; the 
Cuvurcu having been built in 1873. His last 
sketch was for the Mansfield stone Cross for the 
finial; as my informant writes, * an appropriate 
termination for an artist's life.” 

The following is a list, arranged alphabetically, of build- 
ings, over forty in number, for the National Provincial 
Bank of England, dealt with by Mr. Gibson between 1864 
and 1881:—Birmingham, Blandford, Bromyard, Builth, 
Bury St. Edmund’s, Cheltenham, Chester, Crickhowell, 
Deal, Dover, Durham, Gateshead, Gloucester, Hanley, 
Ipswich, Ledbury, Lichfield, Llandudno; London—Head 
Office, 112 Bishopsgate Street, E.C.; London Branches— 
Piccadilly, Baker Street, Kensington (88 Cromwell Road) ; 
Lowestoft, Manchester, Middlesborough, Neweastle-under- 
Lyne,. Neweastle, Peterborough, Poole, Portsea, Rugby, 
Rugeley, Ryde, Salisbury, Shrewsbury, South Molton, South- 
ampton, Stockton, Stoke-on-Trent, Stone, Sunderland, Tam- 
worth, Tiverton, Totnes, Worcester, Wrexham; and there 
were others of which no accurate record has reached me. 


Mr. Gibson ceased after about 1888 to practise 
largely. Mr. C. R. Gribble took up his work at the 
National Provincial Bank of England, but there 
was no formal retiring from practice; he was 
working on details for the tower of Bersham 
Church, near Wrexham, erected by Mr. T. L. 
Fitzhugh, at the time of his fatal illness in 
December 1892. 

Plans were kept extremely simple ; ‘‘ Get walls 
straight through, they look prettier on plan” was 
his quaint way of saying that if the plan can be 
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readily followed on paper, it will also be as readily 
understood by those who use the building. It is 
no compliment to the architect of a very large 
modern building that frequenters of it often state 
that, after attending there daily for years, they do 
not know the way about it. He said to me once, 


Northumberland Avenue, all by Mr. Gibson, have 
queerly shaped sites, but are some of the most suc- 
cessful modern buildingsat streetcorners. Although 
rectangles seemed to him proper things to start 
with, in order to get simplicity and dignity, there 
was real liking for other geometrical forms. “ A 
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HEAD OFFICES, NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, 112 BisHOPSGATE STREET (ENTERLOK): 1865. Ae. 
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as if in anguish :—“ It seems my fate to have the 
awkwardest sites to deal with.” Whena site came 
in the form of a queerly shaped chunk of land at a 
corner, parts of circles were resorted to as a means 
of bringing together sides at odd angles. The 
Birmingham branch, also the head office of the 
National Provincial Bank of England, the 5.P.C.K., 


circle is such a comfortable figure,”’ was his way of 
stating that curved forms will fit without discords 
among straight lines, whether regularly placed or 
otherwise. By a judicious use of circular domes and 
arches and by splitting of differences the irregu- 
larities in the shape of the site at the south end of 
the head office of the National Provincial Bank of 
D 
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England have been so concealed that an ordinary 
observer does not notice that great difficulties have 
been surmounted. “Avs est celare artem,” not 
expressed, but always in mind, led to infinite pains- 
taking. Little work of any date can have been 
better reasoned than Mr. Gibson’s. “ That is the 
line to make powerful,’’ he said, in addressing his 
boots, when a design was being worked at of 
windows with semi-circular heads and an angle 
doorway belonging to them, but required to assert 
itself strongly. It was more than a mere phrase 
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He was the personal friend of many artists, such 
as J. Foley the sculptor. For F. R. Pickersgill, 
T. Faed, and W. C. T. Dobson he designed and 
carried out buildings. J. F. Lewis, Vicat Cole, 
J. C. Hook and W. P. Frith may also be named 
among painter friends. John Hancock, a man of 
real genius, modelled some of the panels, &c., in 
the N.P.B.E. front in Bishopsgate Street, being 
selected for the work by Mr. Gibson. His “ Allegro ”’ 
and “ Penseroso’”’ and the Art Union engraving of 
“The Entry into Jerusalem,” as well as many 


11cm utes drawing by E. Holmes. 


HEAD OFFICES, NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, 112 BISHOPSGATE STREET (INTERIOR OF BANKING ROOM) 


1865, «Cc. 


that in suave and polished work of Modern 
Renaissance refinements in proportions and details 
may be purely intellectual exercises, and thus ends 
in themselves. “ Scrape, Scratch and Scrub ’em ” 
was the jocular name of an imaginary firm 
occupying his master’s office. The lesson taught 
by Sir C. Barry’s practice: “Start with an idea 
and realise it in the end as nearly as you can,”’ 
was thoroughly learnt and then practised by pupil 
and assistant. 

Sculpture of a high class, in combination with 
his architecture, was always in Mr. Gibson’s mind, 
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other works, had been properly appreciated. About 
1866 the man was going hopelessly to ruin though 
the sculptor retained his powers; “ Poor fellow! ”’ 
said Mr. Gibson in real sorrow, and got for him 
this fresh opportunity, which, however, did not im- 
prove things permanently. Mr. F. R. Pickersgill 
gave suggestions and made sketches under Mr. Gib- 
son’sinfluence. Mr. J. Underwood (then of Camden 
Town) was the man of business in the execution 
of the sculpture. When J. Hancock inherited 
money from his uncle, whose monument is at 
Kensal Green Cemetery, bearing an appreciative 
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epitaph,* he went from bad to worse, till at last he 
became helpless, and was drawn about in a bath- 
chair. H. Bursill modelled some of the large figures 
which cut against the sky in Bishopsgate Street. 
He was recommended by Mr. Gibson to Mr. W. 
Haywood, and modelled the bronze figures on the 
bridge of Holborn Viaduct, but finished with a 
melancholy suicide. 

The Molyneux Mausoleum in Kensal Green 
Cemetery, including marble, granite, carving and 
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has suffered sadly from the original pyramidal 
marble top having been taken down. 

For figure and architectural decoration three 
generations of Mabeys worked under Mr. Gibson. 
The grandfather, James Mabey, was engaged by 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) Barry inter alia upon 
models to a scale of 10 ft. to an inch throughout 
the building of the Houses of Parliament in “ the 
forties.” His son, C. H. Mabey, was also engaged 
on the Houses of Parliament, and afterwards for 
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sculpture, was also undertaken by J, Underwood. 
It has recently been “ done up” by Mr. Lander, but 


* This epitaph is worth repeating : 
“THOMAS HANCOCK 
THE INVENTOR AND FOUNDER 
OF THE INDIA RUBBER MANUFACTURE 


DIED 26TH MARCH, 1865, AGED 79. 
MOST DEEPLY LAMENTED BY HIS ADOPTED FAMILY 
THE 9 CHILDREN OF HIS BROTHER JOHN, 
TOWARDS WHOM HE ACTED THE PART OF A FATHER 
FOR 30 YEARS.” 
&C., 
John Hancock, the sculptor, was one of the nine. Mr. 
Gibson received appreciative letters, &c., from the uncle, 
with thanks for help to his nephew. 


Mr. Barry (the eldest son of Sir Charles), Edward 
Barry, kc. C. H. Mabey’s son has made scale 
models of Tower, Kew, Putney, and Exeter Bridges 
for Sir J. Wolfe Barry, and is now doing work for 
him. The three Mabeys in association did much 
work under the direction of Mr. Gibson and many 
others. Figure panels and groups of sculpture 
were executed by them for the Head Oftices of the 
N.P.B.E., also sculpture at Todmorden Town Hall 
(interior and exterior), at Child’s Bank, and at the 
S.P.C.K. &e., as well as reredoses in churches, &c. 
The present Mr. Charles Henry Mabey, of 150a, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8.W. (who did so much 
work for Mr. Devey), carried out the memorial 
to Mr. Gibson in Kensal Green Cemetery in 1893. 
The Colleys, also architectural carvers, did the 
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large Corinthian Portland Stone capitals at the 
head offices of the N.P.B.E. I call to mind the 
struggles with models, and previously to that 
the setting out of the large columns by the con- 
choid of Nicomedes which was always used in 
profiling shafts. Mr. Garland, a modeller of rare 
talent, was employed in ornamental plaster and 
other work, being kept to his work as far as 
possible with much pertinacity by Mr. Gibson. 
Tenderness for failings if associated with skill and 
natural powers was sometimes oddly shown. “ Have 
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science Was never thoroughly satisfied with this 
falsity. He remarked, referring to the use of a 
large Order in a facade: “IT can never get the 
thing right without something of the sort.’ The 
result is to be seen in Child’s Bank (1878), where 
large columns run through the first and second 
floors, and by them and the large cornice the 
whole building is brought into unity. The other 
method influenced designs of banks at Tamworth, 
Salisbury, Worcester, Baker Street, and many 
others. Such Tall Order” examples as Piccadilly 
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much patience with him, he has real feeling,’’ he 
wrote to a hard-as-a-flint businesslike man, who 
was general director, foreman, builder, and clerk 
of works rolled into one, on a public building ; the 
man for whom tender treatment was suggested was 
an eccentric carver. 

From 1844 to about 1870 it was Mr. Gibson’s 
custom to treat each story of a building separately, 
not to group stories together. He, however, at 
last forced himself, somewhat reluctantly, to adopt 
the method by which the architects of the Roman 
Renaissance obtained dignity. It is to be feared, 
however, that his hypersensitive architectural con- 
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(1872) and Sunderland (1876) group with Tod- 
morden Town Hall (1870), but that is a real, not a 
semi-public, building, such as a bank or insurance 
office. The south portion of the head office of the 
N.P.B.E. was really a one-storied building, the large 
“Order” outside corresponding with the arrange- 
ment of the interior. 

Although often spoken lightly of by others as 
work of supererogation, great pains were taken by 
Mr. Gibson to obtain complete returns for strings, 
cornices, &¢., within frontages—the loss in appa- 
rent frontage having, as he thought, sufticient 
compensations. 
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At the premises of the Institute, 9 Conduit Street, 
there is a full-size portrait bust of Mr. Gibson, of 
which a photograph is given on page 14, executed 
in marble by J. Underwood after a model made 
in 1868 by H. Bursill. It was presented to the 
Institute by Mr. William Glover, architect, of New- 
castle, in 1904. Mr. Underwood wished to present 
the bust to Mr. Gibson, who, however, declined the 
sift, writing that he did not relish“ the idea of 
sitting in a room with a life-like presentment of 
himself.” The bust was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy shortly after its execution, and was greeted 
by a flippant onlooker somewhat irreverenily, the 
expression not being jocund. A photographic por- 
trait of him, taken in the drawing-room at 13 Great 
(Jueen Street by Mr. $. Brakspear about 1891, shows 
an appearance almost unchanged from that of the 
portrait bust made more than twenty years before. 
Except as to colour of face and hair, there was 
indeed very little change in appearance observed 
by me during thirty to forty years. 


’ 
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A building person on being told that guard-bars 
to windows would not suit Mr. Gibson if more 
than 4} inches apart in the clear, as he thought 
boys might otherwise get through, remarked testily, 
“then they must be of his sort’’; in figure was, of 
course, meant, but it might well have referred to 
the fact that meat and drink were taken very 
sparingly. There was total abstinence from 
tobacco in all forms. Symposia for old friends, 
held at intervals in the large dining-room at 
13 Great Queen Street, occupied long evenings, a 
large pipe being placed at the side of the host, not 
for use, but as a sign of amity for smokers. 

Always full of cares and general regrets, suffer- 
ing from nerves, a solitary in crowds, well-to-do 
but hardly conscious of it, it was not surprising 
that “studies in Gibson”? were spoken of. He, 
however, steered an even course and always seemed 
to the world merely a prosperous gentleman re- 
warded as he deserved. 

An architect friend, well acquainted with Mr. 
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Gibson’s work, wrote to me thus: —“ Powerful 
grasp of plan and design generally—reticence, 
perfect dignity, great refinement of detail,’ and 
thus well expressed in a condensed way my 
own feelings with respect to my old master in 
architecture. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


The following supplementary notes have been 
put together with the feeling that the personal 
equation is very important and that many would 
more thoroughly appreciate Mr. Gibson’s work if 
they knew the manner of man he was. 

A leading critic wrote of a large building by 
Mr. Gibson: “It reminds one of the Academic 
graces of Soane, it is so evenly smoothed and 
polished.”’ Intense, persistent, personal labour, in 
the design and execution of works, became habitual. 
There were no “ghosts” for anything. When 
talking of qualifications and requirements before I 
entered his office, he said: “I don’t want anyone 
to design for me; I make my own designs.’’ The 
suspicion of “ghostliness’’ was, indeed, avoided 
like poison. Having worked so long with the file 
(lime labor) there were rewards at times of 
pleasant inspiration and rapid production, although 
progress was commonly anything but rapid. “I 
never did anything so good in so little time,’’ was 
casually remarked when a detail was made for the 
very original pendant sunburners in the centres of 
the domes of the banking room at the head offices of 
the N.P.B.E. (now taken away for the electric light). 
‘Your work has occupied me lately, sleeping and 
waking,’ was written to an important personage 
(and was literally true). “ Get out something and 
let me alter it; when I see something that won’t 
do, I shall soon see something that will.’’ The 
instructions were given exactly in those words. 
As there was dislike to starting on a clean sheet of 
paper, and everything had to be his own absolutely, 
other people’s work became, at best, a kind of 
start, or a showing how not to do it. A well- 
laboured drawing would be ruthlessly marked over 
with a very soft “B” pencil. “I can’t stand it 
any longer”’ was frequently the moan, expressed 
in words, which reached the ears of a principal 
assistant. Mr. C. R. Gribble, who knew well the 
length of Mr. Gibson’s foot, chuckled as he related 
experiences with assistants.* 

It is said that Mr. G. E. Street also frequently 
used large pieces of rubber, and cleaned sheets 
ready for his own work, which an aspiring young 
man had covered with (say) full-size details out 
of his own head. Aithough this seemed unap- 


* « Any effort on the part of an assistant to alter regula- 
tion detail would be met with the remark, ‘ Don’t invent 
these things,’ and if the moulding of panelled doors was 
in question, he would add, ‘ Write in, ‘ All mouldings to 
be bradded to styles, not to panels.”’"’ (From a letter 
sent to me recently.) 
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preciative there was no unkindness intended ; he 
said in effect, “ People employ me personally, not 
anyone else.” Mr, Gibson had much the same 
fecling. Although an assistant’s cup might run 
over, the work went steadily on with finish as to 
the finger-tips. A goodly number of drawings laid 
on his desk at night for scrutiny were ready for 
further work by assistants in the morning :—diffi- 
culties had been surmounted, moot points cleared 
up, and details supplied or modified. Some draw- 
ings must have had hours spent upon them. For 
such buildings as (to name one among many) the 
National Bank of Scotland the drawings were 
fearfully numerous. Special models were also 
made for decorative details. The accumulations, 
as years went on, became very burdensome, and a 
search for a specially well-laboured sheet was an 
ordeal. Most of the drawings and models were 
destroyed after Mr. Gibson’s death. 

Mr. Gibson believed that (especially in buildings 
in modern styles) every detail should be from one 
fount only. There were, however, necessarily 
drawbacks, especially as he grew older. It was 
always felt that every impasse could be got through 
somehow if sufficient pains were taken. ‘“ Let us 
get into difficulties and then get out of them.” 
The walls of a mansion, designed by an amateur 
architect, were carried up to the roof level without 
the roof or the principal staircase being arranged. 
The task of completion came to Mr. Gibson, and 
he, roused as usual by special difficulties, dealt 
with them to everybody’s satisfaction. Postpone- 
ment of decision at early stages was always 
deliberate, with a heart for any fate. Contracts 
were entered into under which very large buildings 
were to be measured from time to time, and priced 
by schedule, in order that there might be the 
utmost possible liberty for alterations as work 
went on. Mr. Fergusson, in his books, insisted 
times and again that this should always be done. 
“Tet me see it with a fresh eye’”’ was a phrase 
frequently heard. What seemed irresolution run 
mad came from reluctance to make irrevocable 
resolutions too early. There were differences from 
the modern world in this, but it seemed a leaning 
to virtue’s side. The usefulness of a lump sum 
contract as spur to contractor, and leading to 
savings, was, however, fully realised when reluc- 
tance to settling everything beforehand had been 
overcome. 

In bold stone cornices no fillet was to be less 
than an inch in width. The size of a lead pencil 
was the least permissible size for a bead in pro- 
filing a plaster cornice. Such safeguards and 
“morbid sensitiveness as to mouldings’’ (as he 
expressed it) pointed to great delicacy of detail. 
There was always the fear of being too bold; 
projections were constantly reduced in detailing. 
He was once reminded, but without effect, that 
there would be three breaks in 135 inch in 
external stonework. The appearance of finish, 
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resulting from skill and painstaking, combined 
with the absence of innovations, rendered his 
buildings well fitted for business purposes; the 
intense respectability inspired confidence. 

“The Orders’’ were not masters, but only use- 
ful guides. ‘“ To get a Doric expression’’ meant 
to do something which would be suitable with a 
Horie Order, and so of other proportions, where 
cither strength, or much elegance, or extreme 
daintiness must be shown throughout. Though 
there might be no actual “Order,” there must 
be the relation between solids and voids, which 
“an Order’ would have called for, symmetry in 
important parts, and amenity throughout. 

“ Let it go, you will never make a beauty of it,”’ 
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was the counsel addressed to me regarding a detail, 
the wisdom of which I soon saw, as it is well to 
recognise soon when difficulty cannot be got over, 
and it costs less to throw up the sponge at an 
early stage. 

Questions of “ light and air,” property rights, &c., 
were sources of infinite worry. A little hut had 
been projected, long ago, from a neighbour's land 
upon the site on which an important building in the 
City of London was to be erected, and in designing 
the new building the principal room insisted upon 
colliding with the wicked projection. In the enda 
large payment was made and the hut removed, but 
not before many methods of using the site had been 
thought and drawn out. The truncation of the 
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top of the back building of the head oftices of the 
N.P.B.E., seen from the Fountain Court (next 
the City Club), was an instance of succumbing to 
circumstances—a kind of “ these sons of Zeruiah 
were here also too many for me.” 
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Mr. Gibson's professional humour led to show- 
ing guard-bars on !-inch scale plans, “so that 
they may not be forgotten.’’ No one could guess 
what would come next. 

In all trades the best traditions were followed. 


1876. 
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PREMISES ERECLED POR THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHIUISTIAN KNOWLEDGE NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE? 
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Apophyges and fillets adjoining them must always 
be parts of the shafts; a joint between apophyge 
and shaft would have been a death blow.* Fabulous 
pains were taken to obtain clean drips, throatings, 
for strings, cornices, Cornice stones must 
be weather jointed, and the strings and cornices 
must have lead coverings; all such requirements 
being as the everlasting hills. Ipplepen (Devon- 
shire) was a very favourite marble. Mr. Field 
owned quarries, and took immense interest in his 
marble work. Blocks of marble for shafts of the 
sizes of those in the banking room of the N.P.B.E. 
were unusual in 1865, as they had a lower diameter 
of 1 foot 5) inches, and were Corinthian in one 
block for the whole height. Nowadays such 
columns would be nothing out of the common. 
Much Dove, Sienna, Statuary, Hopton Wood, Xc., 
was also used on occasion. Whitbed Portland 
was the stone for the main front of the N.P.B.E., 
Bishopsgate Street. Tisbury stone, then a novelty 
in London, well liked for colour and texture, was 
used in the courtyard next the City Club and else- 
where. In the country local stones were always 
preferred. I remember going to Shrewsbury 
nearly fifty years ago with reference to a proposed 
building, and, on returning, praised Grinshill 
stone, which was accordingly used without stint. 
At a country bank there was delay, owing to the 
contractor’s virtuous resolution, to make the Forest 
of Dean stone piers dividing large windows mono- 
liths with quarry bedding. As things had gone 
far, he was not discouraged, albeit the private 
opinion was, “I should not object in any case to 
two or three stones of such a length with honest 
joints.” Ina large building cavities were arranged 
in large piers, which were about 5 feet thick, in 
order that a current of warmed air might be carried 
up under pressure behind the stonework. The 
object was to keep clear of efflorescence, and the 
experiment succeeded. The stonework was con- 
nected with brickwork in cement behind the 
cavities by large slate cramps; slate cramps were 
not used forty years ago, as they are now, but copper 
and iron. 

Great importance was attached to any expression 
by a practical man. A joiner having said that he 
thought a better job could be made of solid bolec- 
tion mouldings if, instead of a flat face, there was 
an external moulding next stiles and rails, thus— 


xo, 1. 


* “Mr. Gibson was most particular about stone jointing ; 
it was never left to the mason, but half-inch details were 
given with the joints shown in burnt sienna, and the depth 


instead of thus— 
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all solid mouldings were thereafter shaped as 
No. 1, though No. 2 had been the rule before. 

The smallest commission was attended to with 
the same ardour as the largest ; size did not matter. 
There was always the same idea of duty, but there 
were seeming contradictions at times, c.y. his 
career opened by successes in competition ; the 
National Bank of Scotland (a big work, comprising 
Bank, Stock Exchange, and Oflices) was won when 
he was about twenty-seven years old, and a fine 
practice was slowly built up. When, however, the 
great long-looked for opportunity came in the form 
of a request that he would compete with other 
specially selected architects for the Courts of 
Justice, and he was also specially selected at the 
same time for the National Gallery competition, he 
had passed the stage when ambition could stir 
strongly enough; the years of labour would have 
involved too great personal effort: “it would turn 
every hair white’’ he said, and he declined both, 
although explaining by letter that he had given 
special attention to the subjects for years. He 
declined, about 1867, to take part in a select com- 
petition, although a fair remuneration was offered 
to competitors. I call to mind the surprise of the 
promoters who had thought their offer too good 
for anyone to decline. He was quite ready, as he 
wrote, to carry out the building, if so instructed, 
but declined struggling for employment. There 
was then no question of money, he had more than 
sufficient already, and a large practice; the battle 
was fairly won, but the victor was somewhat spent. 

There were few novelties in construction. 'T'red- 
gold laid it down, eighty years ago, that “an 
architect should understand geometry and mecha- 
nics, but it is dangerous for him to make either 
of them a favourite study, lest he trifle with his 
knowledge.” I am afraid that Mr. Gibson had 
no favourite study, being mainly a worker, who, by 
effort, made laws for himself. Almost necessarily 
in so varied a practice special difficulties had to be 
dealt with. At Todmorden, the Town Hall (1870) 
was built over the stream which separates York- 
shire from Lancashire. The Gateshead branch of 
the N.P.B.E. (1871) was built over an old coal-pit. 
As running water was come upon under the site of 
the §.P.C.K. in Northumberland Avenue, walls of 
concrete 9 feet thick were carried down under the 
walls of the superstructure to the London clay, 
of each separate stone figured on its face. Details were 
never inked in but left in pencil, and always traced on 
linen, never on paper.’ (/'vone a letter sent to me recently.) 
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which was reachel at a great depth below the 
pavemens in Northumberlind Avenue, a table top 
of concrete 6 feet thick being put over the whole 
area of the building (see sketch section). 
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Scale: iach. 

There was little appetite for literature, no hunger 
for science, or for anything abstract, and but little 
recreation. Shooting was taken up about 1866, 
and continued for some years without much sue- 
cess, though friends with large acres competed to 
afford him sport. Masonry ”’ also occupied some 
years; “Join a Lodge in which are important 
persons,” was good advice given to me ; he had done 
so himself, and rose to distinction in “ The Prince 
of Wales’ Lodge,” of which King Edward VIL, 
then Prince of Wales, was Master. Mr, Gibson 
succeeded Mr. I°. P. Cockerell in office as G.S.W. 
He liked the title, and it was consequently put on 
the memorial at Kensal Green, thus: ‘ Grand 
Superintendent of Works, 1870-82.” He gave of 
his abundance to Masonic charities. Office was 
resigned when warned (at about sixty-five years of 
age) that the time for less work had come. 

Some traits have thus been recorded, and many 
more might be. Special signs having been put 
against the principal dimensions on a setting-out 
plan, he said: “ You spoil your drawing in that 
way.” ‘Yes, but it makes it plain ;’’ he summed 
up: “It’s more than plain, it’s ugly.” 

“People copy my details without warrant’”’— 
said in querulous complaint, almost comic, of 
plagiarists—referred to general details, and to such 
things as special forms of rustication, vermiculation, 
&e., in which he was a pioneer; windows of shop 
fronts kept out in centre but recessed at ends, as at 
the S.P.C.K. in Northumberland Avenue, tc. His 


original mind, while holding to many traditions, 
was moved by the impulse of the time towards new 
developments in details, but all was done with a sad 
sobriety. 


Taking up someone e'se’s novelty was a 
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very temperate business ; but, once done, it was done 
thoroughly. Boyd's flue plates, chequered plate 
glass, parquetry, &c., were novelties once—but we 
have supped full since then. A lady—a friend of 
early days—somewhat rashly quoted against him 
the opinion of a district surveyor, but was quickly 
pulled up with—* but I examine the District Sur- 
veyors.” He was from 1857 to 1862 a member 
of the Board of Examiners under Section XXXIII. 
of the Act of 1855. His self-assertion was taken 
nicely, such old friends were very ready to hear of 
merit recognised. 

By self-assertion proper discipline was main- 
tained and his strong conservatism helped him. 
The coming in of the memorandum form with 
printed heading, in which the conventional “ Dear 
Sir’ and “ Your obliged servant”’ did not appear, 
but only a bare record or a brief question, was long 
regarded by Mr. Gibson with much disfavour, just 
as sticklers protested when wafers and then 
cwnmed envelopes took the place of sealing-wax, 
and when copying-ink and press supplanted copies 
by hand, which architects with well-to-do clients 
long kept to. The “memorandum form’ was 
accepted, somewhat reluctantly, after a time by Mr. 
Gibson,as having the sanction of custom. Although 
for a long time assistants had had Saturday half- 
holidays elsewhere, there were none in my time at 
13 Great Queen Street, nor later, as [am informed.* 
Early processes for reproducing drawings (aniline 
process, &c.) were introduced by me under protest ; 
the tone of the paper was not pleasing, and appro- 
priate tinting of surfaces and walls was difficult. 
As he was a somewhat exquisite draughtsman 
himself, putting a drawing neatly on the paper and 
the way of making and finishing drawings were 
details in which he took much interest. A clean 
pencil drawing, with “ the feeling ’’ (as he called it) 
expressed by pencil shading, was perhaps best liked, 
though drawings might be carefully finished in 
black ink or Prout’s or Indelible Brown. 

Loyalty was an instinct: to “I did” (so and so) 
“at the Houses of Parliament ”’ was added, “ under 
the superintendence of Sir Charles Barry.” 

“They want me to design out of a book, but 
I mean to do what I think right. I will not do 
it to please them,’’ were his remarks when a lead- 
ing person recommended the Louvre as a model 
for a new building. He always maintained that 
a good architect should design a building to satisfy 
himself first of all. ‘ Besides,” he added, with 
shrewd look and a laugh, “ we have not 80-feet 
storeys to deal with as at the Louvre.”  After- 
wards the same leading person, being converted, 


* «The oftice hours were somewhat lone 10 to 6 Pp... ; 
no Saturday afternoons, and no going out or stopping work 
for lunch. Myr.Gibson took no lunch, so his clerks needed 
none. If you needed any lunch you had to eat it quickly 
in the office. However, he allowed a fortnight’s holiday 
in the summer anda few days at Christmas and Easter.” 
(rom a letter sent to me recently.) 
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said, “Ask what you think right, and you will not 
he denied ;”’ notwithstanding that a much larger 
outlay had already been made than proposed at 
first. He had then no doubts that Mr. Gibson, 
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be” looked like a truism ready for apologising for 
some modern Renaissance work. In Mr. Gibson’s 
case, though he invented the truism, the apology 
was but little needled, as he was always striving 
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who had dealt with things quite at first hand, 
should-be encouraged to complete his work to his 
own mind, 

“Tn architecture things are what they seem to 


after trith ; real marbles and not imitations, solid 
stuff and not boxed work, mouldings out of the 
solid for good doors, &e., ke. Some surprise was 
expressed when (say) fonr times as much was ex- 
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pended on solid marble for a chimney-piece as 
would have been spent on built-up thicknesses, but 
the surprise did not disturb him. Working for 
people with plenty of money may have perils for 
an architect, but will not, at any rate, make him 
feel pride that more than money’s worth has been 
sot for money. A “cutter” could not have felt 
and said, “ Use plenty of solid stone, I want it 
to look and feel solid as it goes up.” But this 
sort of thing was always done by Mr. Gibson when 
possible. 

“My irritable temper, which makes me a nuis- 
ance to myself and everybody about me,” was 
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An invitation for John Gibson (to a Lord 
Mayor’s banquet, for instance, or the like public 
function) was returned as apparently intended for 
John Gibson, Sculptor and R.A., but when a fresh 
invitation came for the F.R.I.B.A. it was accepted. 
“Tt can’t be intended for me, it’s poetry ’’ was all 
the appreciation shown towards a bardic compli- 
ment. “I'll see if I’ve a spare edition (of Burns), 
and think I shall give it to ye,” were the scathing 
words of an enthusiastic Scot addressed to young 
Mr. Gibson, engaged upon the National Bank of 
Scotland at Glasgow. After brimming over with 
quotations from Burns, the Scot had pounced with 
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amende‘ honorable, and the discharge of some of the 
burden on his soul, made to me shortly before I 
left his office. Sometimes an assistant would 
erow restive. “There are hundreds of ways of 
doing that ’’ was a favourite saying, but this being 
(for once in a way) taken in dudgeon, the retort 
was, “ Yes, but I should like to know which you 
want in this case’’; aretort naturally not well re- 
ceived, but a sketch was instantly made which got 
over the difficulty. Confident of readiness under 
pressure he said, “ Leave that to me; don’t waste 
time in fancy sketches,’ meaning something like : 
“Tf anyone fancies that he can hold the reins 
better than I, he is mistaken.”’ 


the question, “ what edition do you use?” and 
received a tepid reply. 

The shrinking from public appearances, &c., and 
the want of keen interest in the people and things 
of the ordinary world became more and more 
marked after about sixty-five years of age. ‘“ Give 
me a piece of paper, and I will write what I ought 
to say,’’ was his odd response when his health 
was drunk at the public opening of an important 
building. He said to me: “ They dug me out of my 
hole,” referring to the R.I.B.A. 

The rightness of eclecticism was an article of 
belief, and the almost universal practice during Mr. 
Gibson’s most active years. Sir Charles Barry a 
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MOLYNEUX MAUSOLEUM, KENSAL GREEN ; 1867, 


leader of the eclectic fashion, used refined Renais- 
sance generally for civic and domestic buildings, 
later Gothic for ecclesiastical, and ‘Tudor for 
buildings appealing to historical sentiment, such 
as Birmingham Grammar School, the Houses of 
Parliament, &c. His pupils went even beyond 
their leader; for instance, Mr. Gibson worked in 
Lombardic, Venetian Domestic, Decorated, Per- 
pendicular, Tudor, and Elizabethan, as well as 
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in a pure Renaissance, which satisfied him best 
of all. 

Mr. Gibson’s buildings were the work of an 
architect pure and simple, who, not having apti- 
tudes that way, did not lay himself out for 
surveying or general business. Business maxims 
were consequently few, but ‘ Never confess that 
you are wrong’? came out frequently, as valued 
result of experience. When applied to by a friend 
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as to architects putting their names on their 
buildings, he gave French and Italian precedents, 
although he did not do it himself. A local magnate 
recommended London chiefs “ to employ Mr.——.”’ 
(a local architect) “ who knows his work.’’ There 
may have been an eye to local business in this 
reflection on a Londoner. “I shall go onas if 
nothing of the kind had been sent,” was Mr. 
(iibson’s gentle comment. 

I bought in 1898 guide books, mainly foreign, 
used by Mr. Gibson. Some have his favourite 
monogram and date of purchase on title-pages ; 
some the full name, as he liked to sign it, with 
a whip-lash to carry the dot to the “i.” The 
Murray’s Handbook for Visitors to Paris (edition 
of 1864) has on the title-page, “To John Gibson, 
Esqre., in the hope that he will note down some of 
the mistakes in this book, for the benefit of IE. H.”’ 
This was Mr. Edward Hall, long sub-editor, under 
Mr. George Godwin, of The Builder, who made 
several journeys to Paris with Mr. Gibson, and 
was doubtless influenced by him a good deal. I 
fancy that the description of the Luxembourg 
Palace took tone from Mr. Gibson; as also that of 
the Chapelle Expiatoire, Rue d’Anjou St. Honoré : 
“The present chapel was ... not finished till 
1826. It is much admired, but it is too much in 
the semi-classic taste of the Restoration, and may 
be said to be gloomy without being grand. . . .” 

In some of the guide books there are pencillings 
on margins, e.g. on page 68 of Murray’s North 
Wales, 1861 edition. As his noteworthy church 
at Bodelwyddan was noticed in detail and described 
as “cruciform,” which it was not, that word was 
crossed out. On the margin, opposite “at an 
expense of £60,000,” was written “The church 
| Bodelwyddan] did not cost £30,000,” showing thus 
pleasure in veracity, even when telling against 
himself. 

There were batches of note books filled with 
facts in clear careful handwriting, some showing 
characteristic liking for moral maxims. He sketched 
assiduously good work of all periods in many coun- 
tries with the neat clear touch of a very capable 
architectural draughtsman, but as the studies were 
only made to serve as helps for himself they were 
not shown, and only seen (by me, for instance) by 
accident. 

As he longed for and was so well fitted for do- 
mestic society, his friends continued to hope that 
he would marry some time, even if late in life, but 
perhaps he knew his own character better than 
others. Some of his oddities were doubtless due to 
so much living with himself. 


NOTES AS TO SOME OF Mr. Gipson’s ASSISTANTS. 


Charles Risdon Gribble, born 1884, near Barn- 
staple; educated there; articled to Mr. Gould, 
architect, of Barnstaple; came to London 1854; 
was principal assistant to Mr. Gibson for about 
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five years ; left his office in order to practise on his 
own account as architect, surveyor, and quantity 
surveyor. Great confidence being felt in him, he 
prepared quantities for a large number of Mr. 
Gibson’s buildings, the connection lasting for more 
than thirty years ; he also designed and carried out 
many buildings, among them being :— 

Deutsche Bank, George Yard, Lombard Street. 

Lambton’s Bank, Sunderland. 

Fenwick’s Bank, Lincoln. 

Residences at Putney, Wimbledon, «c. 

After Mr. Gibson’s resignation (about 1883), 
Mr. Gribble became architect for the National 
Provincial Bank of England, and designed and 
carried out branch banks at Gloucester, York, 
Hampstead, Deal, &e. 

He lived for fifteen years in a house which he 
built for himself called “ Plymtree,’’ Upper Rich- 
mond Road, Putney. 

The inscription on his tomb in Kensal Green 
Cemetery is : 

IN LOVING MEMORY OF 
CHARLES RISDON GRIBBLB, 
ARCHITECT, 

WHO FELL ASLEEP MARCH 26TH, 1595, 
AGED 60 YEARS. 


Mr. Gribble was a very rapid and capable 
draughtsman, and much valued by Mr. Gibson on 
all grounds ; he set up details at a great pace, 
showing just what Mr. Gibson liked as a start for 
his own work. 


Edward Holmes, born 1826, pupil of Mr. Hell- 
yer, of Ryde, assisted Mr. Brown, of Norwich, 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) Barry, Mr. R. Jewell 
Withers as managing assistant (R. J. W. was a 
fellow pupil at Mr. Hellyer’s), Mr. John Gibson at 
intervals for several years, as also other architects ; 
afterwards was chief draughtsman at the School 
Board for London under Mr. E. R. Robson and 
Mr. T. J. Bailey ; died 1894. 

He painted well in water-colour; made perspec- 
tives for Mr. Gibson, Mr. Edward Barry, and many 
other architects. 

Kngravings were made from his drawings of 
parts of Houses of Parliament. 


S. Flint Clarkson, pupil of Mr. Charles 
Ainslie (another pupil of Sir Charles Barry), was 
seven years in Mr. Gibson's office as principal 
assistant, leaving in 1867 on going into partnership 
with Mr. John Clarkson at No. 28 (late 86) Great 
Ormond Street, as an architect and surveyor ; 
designed and carried out a large number of private 
and public buildings, including swimming bath, 
&c., for the Municipal Borough of Holborn, Lime- 
house Public Library, &e. 

Joined the Architectural Association in 1860, 
Honorary Secretary 1872-1876, Vice-President 
1876-1877, President 1879-1880. 
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Associate of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects 1869, F’.R.1.B.A. 1885. 

District Surveyor of North Chelsea 1886. 

Retired from private practice and from Chelsea 
in 1903, on being appointed District Surveyor for 
the Royal Borough of Kensington, and has oftice 
at 174 Vicarage Gate, W., residing at 43 Holland 
Road, W. 


George Michael Silley, now practising at 17 
Craven Street, W.C., born 1843, served articles 
for four years from 1863 with Messrs. Habershon 
and Pite; was Mr. Gibson’s principal assistant 
1869 to 1873, left him to undertake private practice, 
having in 1873 gained a competition for a branch 
bank at Bath, for the Wilts and Dorset Banking 
Company. He has since acted as architect for that 
bank, having built or altered most of their numerous 
premises; designed and carried out St. Paul’s 
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church and vicarage at Harringay, and numbers of 
other buildings. Mr. Silley wrote to me of Mr. 
Gibson thus :— 

“He was most able and thorough at his work. 
He insisted upon all the details of his buildings 
being most carefully drawn and worked out, nothing 
sketchy or merely suggestive in the way of a detail 
ever passed his keen scrutiny, and I personally 
owe it to this care on his part, which at the time I 
thought most unnecessary, that I have had a cer- 
tain measure of success with my own work. 

“Personally, Mr. Gibson was very reticent and 
rather awe-inspiring to his clerks... . Notwith- 
standing peculiarities, he was a man for whom | 
had great respect, he was so strictly honourable 
and conscientious, generous in the way of salary, 
and gave me excellent advice when I left him to 
start on my own account, &c.” 
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MULYNEUX MAUSOLEUM, KENSAL GREEN, SIDE VIEW. 
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Photographie originals of illustrations are by Mr. Brakspear, and (except those on pp. 15 and 18 
taken from actual work. 
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PRESENTATION OF MR. 


9 Conpurr Street, Loxpoyx, W., November 1908. 


CHRONICLE. 


The Opening Meeting. Presentation of 
Mr. Belcher’s Portrait. 

There was a large and representative gathering 
of members and visitors, including several ladies, 
on the occasion of the Opening Meeting on Monday. 
Past Presidents were represented by Sir William 
Emerson [1899-1902), Sir Aston Webb, R.A. 
1902-4], Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A. 1904-6), and 
Mr. Thos. Colleutt [1906-8). Representatives 
of Allied Societies included Mr. Hippolyte J. 
Blane, R.S.A., President of the Edinburgh Archi- 
tectural Association; Mr. G. T. Brown, President 
of the Northern Architectural Association; and 
Mr. Paul Ogden, President of the Manchester 
Society of Architects. Members of the Royal 
Academy present, besides those already mentioned, 
were Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, O.M., R.A. 
(H.F.), Mr. Frank Dicksee, R.A. Mr. J. M. 
Swan, R.A., LL.D., and Mr. Reginald Blomfield, 
The London County Council was 
represented in its newly elected member for Hamp- 
steal, Mr. Andrew T. Taylor, R.C.A. |’). 

The new President, Mr. Ernest George, had the 
heartiest and most cordial of greetings on taking 
the Chair. His Address was followed with manifest 
approval by the assembly, and was warmly ap- 
plauded at its close. 


The Opening Meeting was made the occasion of 
the presentation to the Institute of the portrait cf 
Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., Past President. The 
portrait, which was on view at the last Academy 
ixhibition, is the work of Mr. Frank Dicksee, R.A., 
und has been subseribed for by members. The 
formal business of the Meeting concluded, the Presi- 
dent asked Mr. Colleutt to unveil the portrait. 

Mr. Tuomas E. Coutucutt, Past President, 
uldressing the Meeting, said that he had been 
requested by the subscribers to present to the 
Institute the portrait of their Past President, Mr. 
John Belcher, and he undertook the duty with a 
very great deal of pleasure. It would be remem- 
bered that he had had the honour, the Session 
before last, of presenting the Royal Gold Medal to 
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Mr. Belcher, and on that occasion he had expressed 
his admiration of Mr. Belcher’s work, an admira- 
tion that he knew was shared by the whole of the 
profession. They were met that evening to do 
honour to Mr. Belcher, in a sense not so much for 
his architectural work, admirable as that had 
been, as for the duties he had performed as Presi- 
dent of the Institute. Mr. Belcher had filled this 
office during the year of the International Congress 
of Architects; and besides his duties as President 
of the Institute, which were carried out with ex- 
ceptional ability, he had had to work very strenu- 
ously during the whole of the Congress ; and, as he 
had before remarked, he was sure that the Congress 
owed its success mainly through the efforts of its 
President, Mr. John Belcher. It was not necessary 
to dilate upon Mr. Belcher’s work; they all knew 
its excellence, and how he had stamped his indivi- 
duality on so many buildings in and about London. 
On the present occasion the principal interest was 
the portrait he was about to unveil. ‘The Institute, 
he was sure, would feel grateful to the painter, 
Mr. Frank Dicksee, for this admirable work. He 
had had the pleasure of seeing the portrait, and, if 
he might be allowed to express an opinion, he 
thought it was not only an excellent portrait, but 
a very great work of art. They had the good 
fortune to possess in that room many portraits 
which would stand out in the future as being 
amongst the best works of art which had been exe- 
cuted, and he thought they would all agree that the 
work of Mr. Dicksee would take a high place among 
those portraits. On behalf of the subscribers he 
had to thank Mr. Dicksee, and to express to him 
their high appreciation of bis work, and their grati- 
tude that he had been able to undertake it. 

The portrait having been unveiled and presented 
to view, the Meeting testified its appreciation of 
the work by hearty and prolonged applause. 

The PrestDENt, in formally accepting the por- 
trait on behalf of the Institute, said he did so with 
grateful thanks. He felt that they had a very 
beautiful work added to their collection of choice 
things ; it was a fitting memorial of a President 
who had worked splendidly for them and added to 
the prestige of the Institute he had served with 
such distinction. 

Mr. Frank Dickser, R.A., who rose at the 
invitation of the President, said he had to thank 
Mr. Colleutt for the very kind words he had used 
with regard to his efforts. It had been a very 
sreat pride and pleasure to him to be associated in 
such a matter with his old friend Mr. Belcher. 


Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments. 


The King has been pleased to appoint a Royal 
Commission * to make an inventory of the Ancient 
and Historical Monuments and Constructions con- 
nected with or illustrative of the contemporary 
culture, civilisation, and conditions of life of the 
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people in England, exeluding Monmouthshire, from 
the earliest times to the year 1700, and to specify 
those which seem most worthy of preservation.” 

The Commission is constituted as follows :— 

The Right Hon. Lord Burghclere (Chairman). 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Plymouth [H.4.}. 

The Right Hon. Viscount Dillon, F.S.A. 

The Right Hon. Lord Balcarres, F.S.A. [H.A.}. 

Sir Henry Hoyle Howorth, K.C.LE., D.C.L., 
F.R.S., F.S.A., President of the Royal Archolo- 
gical Institute. 

Sir John Francis Fortescue Horner, K.C.V.O. 

Mr. Emslie John Horniman, M.P. 

Mr. Francis John Haverfield, LL.D., M.A., 
F.S.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History in 
the University of Oxford. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes, Vice-President R.ILB.A. 

Mr. James Fitzgerald, L.8.0., F.S.A., Assistant 
Secretary to H.M. Oftice of Works. 

Mr. J. G. N. Clift, Hon. Secretary to the British 
Archiwological Association. 

The Secretary of the Commission is Mr. George 
Herbert Duckworth, 35 Charles Street, Berkeley 
Square, W. 

The full terms of reference, under the Royal 
Sign Manual dated 27th October, are given in the 
London Gazette as follows :— 


And for the better enabling you to carry out the 
purposes of this Our Commission, We do by these 
Presents, authorise you to call in the aid and co-opera- 
tion of owners of ancient monuments inviting them to 
assist you in furthering the objects of the Commission 
and to invite the possessors of such papers as you may 
deem it desirable to inspect to produce them before you. 

Ard We do further give and grant unto you, or any 
three or more of you, full power to call before you 
such persons as you shall judge likely to afford you 
any information upon the subject of this Our Com- 
mission and also to call for, have access to, and exa- 
mine all such books, documents, registers, and records 
as may afford you the fullest information on the subject, 
and to inquire of and concerning the premises by all 
other lawful ways and means whatsoever : 

And We do by these Presents authorise and empower 
you, or any three or more of you, to visit and person- 
ally inspect such places as you may deem it expedient 
so to inspect for the more effectual carrying out of the 
purposes aforesaid : 

And We do by these Presents will and ordain that 
this Our Commission shall continue in full foree and 
virtue, and that you, Our said Commissioners, or any 
three or more of you, may from time to time proceed 
in the exeention thereof, and of every matter and 
thing therein contained, although the same be not 
continued from time to time by adjournment : 

And We do further ordain that you, or any three or 
more of you, have liberty to report your proceedings 
under this Our Commission from time to time if you 
shall judge it expedient so to do: 

And Our further will and pleasure is that you do, 
with as little delay as possible, report to Us, under 
your hands and seals, or under the hands and seals of 
any three or more of you, your opinion upon the matters 
herein submitted for your consideration. 
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The Statutory Examinations. 


Examinations of Candidates for the offices of 
District Surveyor under the London Building Act, 
and of Building Surveyor under Local Authorities, 
held by the Institute pursuant to Statute, took 
place on the 15th and 16th ult. Of the eleven 
candidates admitted, the following seven passed, 
and have been granted by the Council Certificates 
of Competency to act in the respective offices, viz. :— 


For the Office of District Surveyor in London. 
Frepertck Barker, 98 Nevill Road, 
Stoke Newington, N. 
ALrrepD Ernest 9 Stanhope Gardens, ilford. 
Henry Tuomas Bromiey, 45 Belmont Hill, Lee, S.E. 
Ricuarp Tuomas Grove, Lineluden, Beaumont Road, 
Wimbledon Park, S.W. 
George Turner, 179 Albion Road, N. 
Witii1am Ernest Watson, 53, 54 Chancery Lane, W.C. 
Building Surveyor under Local Authorities. 
GrorGr 153 St. John’s Hill, London, S.W. 


Sessional Papers.—Mr. Francis Swales. 


Members will see by the brown card issued with 
the KaLrenpDar and by the Supplement to the current 
JoURNAL that the programme for the Session is now 
complete. Since the last notice two additional 
Papers have been arranged for—one by Mr. H. V. 
Lanchester, “Town and Country: Some Aspects 
of Town Planning,” and a second by Mr. Francis 
Swales on “ American Architecture.”’ It may be of 
interest to mention that Mr. Swales is a nephew of 
Mr. Alfred Gilbert, R.A. [H.4.]. He was born in 
Canada, and studied for the profession of architec- 
ture at the Rochester (N.Y.) Atheneum, at the 
Atelier Masqueray, New York, at Washington Uni- 
versity, and at the Itcole des LBeaux-Arts, Paris, 
where he was a pupil of Pascal. He carried off, 
among other prizes, the Gold Medal of the T-Square 
Club, Philadelphia, and the first Travelling Stu- 
dentship (value $1,000) of Washington University, 
St. Lewis. He was for several years assistant in 
the office of Mr. George T. Otis, and afterwards 
leading designer for the firms of Messrs. Mason & 
Wood and Messrs. Eames & Young. He practised 
for a short time in partnership with Mr. J. M. 
Wood, Detroit, but gave up the connection when 
the opportunity offered of serving on the Staff of 
Designers with his old master, Mr. E. L. Masqueray, 
on his being appointed Chief of Design at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exhibition. Mr. Swales has 
travelled extensively on the continent of Europe, 
and he is the European correspondent for the 
American Architect. He practised for a short time 
in France, and is responsible for an hotel at Le 
Touquet and buildingsat Boulogne and Paris-Plage. 
Two years ago he started practice at Bedford Park, 
Chiswick. His principal work in this country is the 
Guilford Hotel at Sandwich,and some of the smaller 
buildings atthe Franco-British Exhibition were from 
his designs. 
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Flashlight Advertisements. 


The Times of the 2nd inst. published the follow- 
ing letter addressed to its Editor from the President 
of the Institute :— 


9 Conduit Street, W., 26th October. 

Sir,—The increasing nuisance of flashing electric- 
light advertisements and signs in London and other of 
our cities has for some t.me past been the subject of 
serious consideration by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects ; and in April last a Resolution was passed 
by their Council urging the London County Council— 
which has already done good service to the community 
by suppressing “ sky-signs ’’—to take measures for the 
stringent control of all public advertisements. 

The Times has consistently supported the attempts 
which have been made from time to time to check the 
abuses of advertising, and we beg your permission to 
again invite public attention to the intolerable and 
shameful disfigurement of our buildings and cities 
caused by the absence of proper regulations. 

The danger to pedestrians from swift and crowded 
iraftie is greatly increased by flashing signs which 
suddenly plunge into darkness portions of the roadway 
which an instant before were brightly lighted. That 
health, both physical and mental, is adversely affected 
by the constant irritation to which the senses are sub- 
jected seems to be hardly realised outside the medical 
profession, and the offences to our sight to which we 
have alluded may well be spared us. 

We cannot but think that even the commercial 
rivals concerned should welcome the enforcement of 
reasonable limits tending to lessen the strain and cost 
of their efforts to attract attention.—I am, Sir, yours 
truly, 

Ernest GrorGe, President R.I.B.A. 


The Wellington Monument in St. Paul’s. 


The Times of the 29th ult. published the 
following letter addressed to its Editor from Mr. 
John Belcher, A.R.A., Past President :— 


Str,—The recent death of Mr. Hugh Stannus, the 
architect who assisted Alfred Stevens in his work upon 
the Wellington monument in St. Paul’s, reminds us 
that those who were in touch with our great sculptor 
are passing away, and it would be well that some 
effort be made to collect the sketches and studies in 
their possession, which were furnished by the artist 
for his work. 

The present condition of the monument is a cause 
of some anxiety to all lovers of the art of Alfred 
Stevens, and every available source of information 
should be exhausted before venturing upon any 
departure from his designs in the proposed completion. 
When the monument was removed from the chapel to 
its present position it was found to have been strongly 
set together with long copper dowels, and these were 
sawn through to get the stones apart. It is not known 
whether the work was reconstructed with new dowels, 
but there has, unfortunately, been a considerable 
movement of the base and the marble is broken. 

It is now proposed to place upon it the group of 
horse and rider (left incomplete by Alfred Stevens), 
and proper precautions for the safety of the structure 
should be taken to avoid further damage. 


I learn from Mr. Somers Clarke, F.S.A. (formerly 
architect to the Cathedral), that the “ mass ”’ above the 
arch is not solid but only a hollow box of thin marble, 
which, in his opinion, would not carry any weight. 
Upon the cornice above this box it is said there is to 
be added a marble surbase of some form which, with 
the bronze group which is to be placed above it, would 
weigh some tons. This superimposed mass would, 
under the circumstances, prove dangerous, for the 
arch under it may be described as “ alive,’’ and with 
an increased load would increase in activity. No 
doubt structural provision can easily be made for the 
additional weight which is to be placed upon the 
monument, and it is not to be supposed that the Dean 
and Chapter are not acquainted with the conditions ; 
but it is the vagueness of the proposals, and the public 
ignorance of what is intended, which is the cause of 
some disquietude, and probably the withholding of 
subseriptions which would otherwise’ be forthcoming. 

It is not stated whether the monument is to be 
completed like the drawing near it or whether the 
* sroup”’ is to face east or west; whether the arch is 
to be left bare (this part differs altogether from the 
model at South Kensington) or is to be completed 
with bronze festoons and other decorations as shown 
on some of Stevens’s sketches. 

Surely, Sir, all matters relating to such an im- 
portant national memorial should be placed before the 
public, and the evidence which all the original sketches 
of Alfred Stevens can supply should be collected in 
support of any proposal before it is too late.—I am, 
yours faithfully, 

Joun Betcuer, A.R.A. 


International Architectural Competitions. 


In the Journat for 29th August was published a 
translation of the twelve resolutions relating to 
International Architectural Competitions which 
were brought forward and approved of generally 
at the International Congress held at Vienna last 
May. At a subsequent meeting of the Inter- 
national Permanent Committee the British re- 
presentatives (Mr. Leonard Stokes and Mr. John 
W. Simpson) proposed that, in order to render the 
Resolutions really effective, the various nations ad- 
herent to the Congress be afforded an opportunity 
of considering and confirming them. The proposal 
commended itself to the Committee, and on the 
motion of Mr. Simpson a resolution was passed 
that a copy of the Resolutions be sent to each 
section of the Permanent Committee with a request 
(1) to consider them in detail, and return them to 
the Secretary-General (M. Poupinel, Paris) with 
any observations thereon ; (2) to appoint one 
member of their section to meet the other delegates 
at Paris with full powers to discuss the Resolutions 
and settle a final and definite Report which should 
be held to express the views of every nation 
represented on the Permanent Committee. As it 
was particularly important that the delegate ap- 
pointed to attend the meeting at Paris should be 
fully informed as to the views of British architects 
on the subject, copies of the Resolutions were sent 
from the Institute to the Competitions Committee 
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and to the various Allied Societies, with a covering 
letter inviting suggestions and observations on the 
Resolutions to be sent to the Secretary of the 
Institute not later than the 80th September. The 
replies of the various bodies were duly received and 
collated by the R.1.B.A. Competitions Cominittee, 
who added their own observations and sent the 
whole in the form of a Report to the British 
Section of the Permanent Committee. Ata recent 
meeting of this Section the Report was adopted and 
Mr. John W. Simpson was selected, and has con- 
sented, to act as delegate to represent the views of 
British architects at the meeting of the Inter- 
national Commission to take place at Paris on the 
19th November. 


The late Francis Adams Sprules ‘4... 


By the catastrophe in Cumberland on 13th October 
last a career full of promise has been unexpectedly 
cut short, to the regret of all who had known the 
deceased Associate, Mr. F. A. Sprules. The writer 
can speak from a daily acquaintance of nearly four 
years, for Mr. Sprules entered his office as assistant 
in February 1905, leaving fora week-end holiday on 
9th October last, with the intention of returning 
early the following week. During the time he was 
in Sheffield he had endeared himself to all by his 
sterling qualities of head and heart. He was a 
capable draughtsman and endowed with practical 
knowledge of building and kindred matters in no 
ordinary degree, and one recalls in his case the force 
of the saying, “ Whom the gods love die young.” 

CuHaAs. HADFIELD |’). 

The tragic deaths of Mr. Francis Adams Sprules 
and his brother, Mr. Alfred Meredith Sprules, oc- 
curred while climbing the Pillar Rock, Ennerdale. 
News of the pathetic event was formally conveyed 
to the Institute by their father, Mr. Alfred Sprules, 
to whom the Institute’s deepest sympathy will be 
extended in his great trial. 

Mr. I*. Adams Sprules’ professional education 
began at King’s College, where, after four years in 
the day and evening classes of the Architectural 
and Engineering Faculty, he passed the diploma 
examination. Later he was a student in the 
Architectural Department at South Kensington. 
He served his articles with Mr. R. Fabian 
Russell [/.], and remained with him three years. 
He was afterwards chief assistant to Mr. Frank 
Peck [4.], and subsequently to Mr. Charles Had- 
field [/°.). He passed the qualifying examination, 
and was elected Associate of the Institute in 1906, 


A new Architectural Weekly. 

“ Derarzs, a Weekly Journal for all interested in 
Architecture and the Allied Arts,’’ is the title of a 
London periodical the first number of which is 
announced to appear on the 3rd December next. 
The new venture is to consist entirely of illustra- 
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tions made from specially taken photographs, re- 
produced to a large size, and accompanied in every 
case by measured or scaled drawings, anc by such 
particulars as are necessary or of interest. The 
prospectus states that the survey of the work 
illustrated is not to be confined to any one phase 
or period, nor to purely architectural design, but 
will embrace all the arts and crafts allied to 
architecture. Examples of modern work by leading 
Iinglish, French, and American architects will be 
given, as well as fine examples of old work. 
Work of an archivological character will not be 
admitted. The price of the paper is to be 2d. 
weekly. 


The Northern Architectural Association. 


The Council of the Allied Society at Newcastle 
is arranging to hold an Annual Dinner some time 
during the Session to celebrate its fiftieth year of 
foundation. The function will be held at New- 
castle, and the President of the Institute, the Presi- 
dents of Allied Societies, and others distinguished 
for their interest in and appreciation of architecture 
are to beinvited as guests. An exhibition of archi- 
tectural drawings is to be arranged for the occasion 
illustrating work executed during the last fifty 
years, with special reference to the district covered 
by the Association. 


COMPETITIONS. 


The Blackpool Library Competition. 


Members will have seen by the notice advertised 
in the professional Press and some of the Man- 
chester and Blackpool papers that the conditions 
issued by the Town Council of Blackpool in the 
competition for the proposed Public Library at 
Blackpool have been under consideration at the 
Institute. The Competitions Committee finding 
that certain stipulations were not in accordance 
with the usual practice, the Hon. Secretary of the 
Committee was instructed to draw the promoters’ 
attention to them with a view to revision. The 
points to which particular attention was invited 
were the following: 


Clause 80.—In the event of the work not being ear- 
ried out, payment should be according to the scale of 
charges usually recognised for work abandoned by the 
employer, viz. 14 per cent. on the estimated cost. 

Clause 382.—If the design selected was not approved 
by Mr. Carnegie, the author should be allowed to 
amend it to meet any suggestions or requirements 
made by him. 

Clauses 33 and 34. The payment of 5 per cent. 
should be exclusive of travelling expenses, which should 
be allowed in addition. 

Clause 35.—The architect could not be held respon- 
sible for the work of the quantity surveyor. It was 
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impossible for him to ascertain whether the quantities 
were accurate or not, and the bills of quantities were 
entirely the quantity surveyor’s work. 

Clause 86.—A great deal more work was asked for 
under this clause than should be reasonably ineluded 
in the charge of 5 per cent. 

Clause 387—The margin allowed should be 10 per 
cent. ; and it was manifestly unjust that the plans, Xe., 
should retain the property of the Council without any 
payment whatever. 

Clause 13.-—The heights specified appeared excessive 
and inconsistent with the proposed expenditure. 

It was also noted that many unimportant points 
(such as positions of pipes, stop-taps, &c.) which could 
not affect the plans were entered into, while really 
essential information (such as whether the Library was 
to be worked on the * open access”’ or “ indicator ”’ 
system) was withheld. 


It was finally pointed out that unless the con- 
ditions were revised architects of repute would 
refrain from taking part in the competition. 

In a letter received from the ‘Town Clerk of 
Blackpool in reply, it was stated that the matters 
drawn attention to by the Competitions Committee 
would be probably dealt with in the replies to 
competitors’ questions then under consideration 
by the Town Council. 

A copy of these answers to competitors’ questions 
was afterwards sent to the Institute and considered 
by the Committee. It was found, however, that 
no really vital point had been conceded, and that 
the conditions remained as unsatisfactory as before. 
As regards Clauses 33 and 34 the reply in one 
case was “ No,” and in another that “it would be 
the subject of an agreement with the successful 
competitor.” As regards Clause 35 the answer 
did not absolve the architect from signing the 
quantities as approved by him. The Council feel 
that the architect should not be in any way 
responsible for the quantities, particularly as the 
quantity surveyor is in the first place to be ap- 
pointed by the Blackpool Cuuncil. 

No satisfactory answer being returned as_ to 
Clauses 80, 32, 386, and 37, which in the Council’s 
opinion are distinctly unfair, the Council con- 
sidered that in the interests of the profession they 
had no alternative but to request members not to 
take part in the competition, and they are expect- 
ing the loyal co-operation of members of the 
Institute to this end. 


BYZANTINE RESEARCH. 


COMMITTEE for the furtherance of this 
object, with Dr. Edwin Freshfield as its 
President, was formed in the spring of this 

year. In order, however, to extend its sphere of 
action, Marly Christian and Frankish remains were 
added so that the field of work might include the 
systematic investigation of the remains in the 
countries and islands of the Eastern Mediterranean 
from the introduction of Christianity to the fall of 
the Eastern Roman Empire in a.p. 1453. 

The object of the Committee was twofold. 

First, to survey the remains of churches and 
other buildings, and to produce measured drawings 
of the same, and if necessary to carry out excava- 
tions to determine the ground plans and other 
features of ruined buildings, to be supplemented by 
drawings and photographs of the mosaics, frescoes, 
or sculptures which they contain ; and secondly, to 
publish the materials thus collected and prepared. 
With reference to the second object it might be 
pointed out that already in 1891, under the 
auspices of the British School at Athens, a valu- 
able volume on the Church of St. Luke in Stiris, 
by Messrs. Schultz and Barnsby, was published, 
which might have been followed by other publi- 
cations of the same nature had there been any fund 
to provide for them. The same authors, in 1889, 
collected a vast amount of material, chiefly of 
Byzantine architecture, with a complete series of 
photographs of important churches in Salonica. 
Since then Mr. W. 8. George, the Soane Medallist 
and Travelling Student of the R.I.B.A. in 1906, 
has continued the work, and this year Mr. W. 
Harvey, the Gold Medallist and Travelling Student 
of the Royal Academy, has undertaken the investi- 
gation and record of Byzantine churches in Cyprus 
and the delineationand photographing of the mosaics 
in these churches. An immense amount of material 
therefore already exists which could be published 
at once if a fund could be started for that purpose. 
In order to raise the same it is proposed in the first 
instance that subscriptions be guaranteed for three 
years, soas to enable the publication of at least 
one volume of material already collected, and to 
make further investigations of monuments, the 
destruction of which is always proceeding, and of 
late years has been largely extended. The Byzan- 
tine Research and Publication Fund is being worked 
in association with the British School at Athens, 
to which school the student who extends his travels 
eastward now generally gces, and where he ob- 
tains the privileges of the school, which includes 
a library, drawing office, and in certain cases 
residence. That, however, which is of still greater 
importance to the student of the British School at 
Athens is to have the advice and assistance of the 
Director of the school and to make the acquaintance 
of other students, many of whom are scholars from 
Oxford or Cambridge. 
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To the prospectus issued by the Fund an 
appendix has been added giving a list of the sub- 
jects which have been recorded, but not yet 
published, and a second appendix of others which 
require investigation the publication of which 
might possibly suggest an itinerary to some of the 
Institute students who desire to extend their 
researches beyond Italy. 


List OF SOME OF THE BUILDINGS TO WHICH THE ATTEN- 
TION OF THE TRAVELLING STUDENTS 18 SPECIALLY DRAWN. 

The Church of St. Mary, Bethlehem. 

The Monasteries of Mount Athos. 

The early Churches in Cyprus, not recorded in Enlart’s 
work, which was confined to those of the French oceu- 
pation of the island. 

The Monastery of St. John at Patmos. 

The Coptic Churches in Egypt. 

The Byzantine Churches in North Africa. 

The Churches on the islands of Chios, near Smyrna, and 
of Paros. 

The Medieval work in Rhodes. 

The work at Nicea, Trebizond, and other Byzantine centres 
in Asia Minor. 

The Byzantine Churches in Crete. 

And numerous examples on the Mainland of Greece. 

Many of these churches still retain their mosaics 
and fresco paintings. 


R. PHENE Spiers 


The Governing Body of the byzantine Research 
and Publication Fund is constituted as follows :— 

President : Mr. Edwin Freshfield, LL.D., F.S.A 

Committee: MM. Thomas Ashby, M.A., Litt.D., F.S.A., 
Director of the British School nt Rome; Sidney H. Barns- 
ley, Architect ; H. A. A. Cruso, B.A. (Honorary Treasurer) ; 
O. M. Dalton, M.A., F.S.A., Department of Medieval An- 
tiquities, British Museum (Honorary Secretary); R. M. 
Dawkins, M.A., Director of the British School at Athens ; 
Professor W. R. Lethaby, F.S.A., Architect ; D. Randall- 
Maclver, M.A., D.Se., University Museum, Philadelphia, 
U.S.A.; William Miller, F.S.A., Rome; Professor J. I 
Myres, M.A., F.S.A., University of Liverpool (Chairman) ; 
C. H. Read, Esq., LU.D., P.S.A., Keeper of Mediwval 
Antiquities, British Museum; R. Weir Schultz, Architect 
(Honorary Secretary); Cecil H. Smith, LL.D., Keeper of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum, formerly 
Director of the British School at Athens ; A. Hamilton 
Smith, F.S.A., Assistant Keeper of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, british Museum ; R. Phené Spiers, F.S.A. 

Joint Sub-Committee of the British School at Athens 
and the Byzantine Research Fund: Professor Ernest 
Gardner; MM. George A. Macmillan, D.Litt.; O. M. 
Dalton; R. Weii Schultz. 


The Committee, in appealing for funds to enable 
them to carry on their work, point out that the 
limited number of persons interested in such 
studies renders it the more incumbent upon those 
who appreciate their importance to forward such 
a project by all the means at their command. 
Subscriptions, which may be either donations or 
annual subscriptions for a period to be specified by 
the subscriber, should be forwarded to the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. R. Weir Schultz, 14 Gray’s Inn 
Square, W.C., and cheques made payable to the 
Byzantine Research Fund, and crossed London and 
Westminster Bank, High Holborn, W.C. 
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MR. FRANK LISHMAN’S WATER- 
COLOUR DRAWINGS. 


T the Ryder Gallery, Albemarle Street, there 
are now on view some sixty water-colour 
drawings: of these some are landscape 

sketches, some street views, and some purely 
architectural. Common to all of them is the 
merit of a free and firm execution in pure, trans- 
parent water-colour. ‘To the many who know 
Mr. Lishman as an active Associate his fine 
draughtsmanship of architecture will be no sur- 
prise; his coloured drawings in this branch of 
art have a freshness and a crispness of execution 
that are delightful, and several exhibit a fine 
sense of what is pictorial in selection of subject 
—of such is No. 13, the south aisle of the Duomo, 
Pisa; and No. 47, another interior of the same 
cathedral, is excellent in its clear tone and the 
judgment with which colour is used in the figures. 
No. 17, the North Transept and Lady Chapel of 
Canterbury, is a very fine bit of expressive drawing, 
executed with remarkable precision of touch and 
clearness of detail. A small drawing of Giotto’s 
Campanile, No. 9,is a good example of careful and 
accurate work in which Mr. Lishman has nowhere 
lost his clear manner while treating minute detail. 
There are some excellent street views in which the 
necessarily abrupt perspective is well managed. In 
some of these there is perhaps a little want of 
modulation in the tinting of plain surfaces, the 
result being occasionally rather hard; and more 
than one, notably Nos. 1 and 43, suffer from the 
use of a gumboge-toned yellow on the directly lit 
walls which disturbs the rest of the colouring. 

The landscapes show a good appreciation of 
nature in various mocds. Two of Bamburgh, 
Nos. 59 and 60, in a broad, clear manner, are very 
fresh and pleasant, as is also No. 2, Castello di 
Nozzano in the springtime. There are also several 
small subjects of the Galloway country in which 
the colouring and character of the scenery are well 
rendered ; and a little view of Chartres after sun- 
set (No. 81) and one of Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(No. 57), though very simple, have distinct charm. 
A large proportion of the drawings exhibited were, 
I believe, executed in the intervals of professional 
work, or during tours of architectural study—are 
in fact the outcome of that longing to go outside 
the study of the “ artificial,” with its defined forms, 
to the larger nature which lies beyond and is their 
setting. It is the natural craving of every man 
with the artistic temperament ; and Mr. Lishman 
shows that he can make this departure with capa- 
bility and facility as well as withappreciation. It 
is, I think, fair to say that the latter study benefits 
the other, and Mr. Lishman can draw architecture 
so well that his appreciation of natural scenery can 
only add to his resources in representing the art of 
which he is so good an exponent. 

J. D, Crace. 
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REVIEWS. 
ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 
Architectural Education: A history of the past and some 
criticism of the present system... with particular 
reference to the position of the Universities. By Wilfrid 

I. Travers (A.). Price 4s. (Harrison Jehring & Co. 

It is pleasant to find one of the first eight stu- 
dents, with whom the Architectural Association 
Day School started its career, contributing this 
bulky Blue Book “as another item to the mass of 
written material on the subject.” 

The author’s apology on this head seems need- 
less, as the collection of material he has got 
together may be of considerable service to any 
speaker or writer on architectural education. We 
must leave to others to examine the accuracy of 
the data given and confine ourselves to a_ brief 
comment on the apparent intention of the author. 

Although the account is impersonal there is an 
idea conveyed that the author’s own experiences 
are behind the advice given. Unfortunately Mr. 
Travers was only one year in the Architectural 
Association Day School, not having joined the 
second-year course when it was started, and it is 
not unnatural, therefore, that in his references to 
schools under “ Municipal and purely professional 
control”’ as being likely to impede the possibility of 
general University control he should seem to be 
writing under a very insufficient appreciation of 
the benefits of the education of architects by 
architects. To the onlooker it may well appear 
that there is a very considerable danger to 
architectural education from a facile copyism of 
legal and medical methods. False analogies are 
the most dangerous of all forms of reasoning, and 
it by no means follows that the methods of those 
two professions can be safely imitated in architec- 
ture. The author writes evidently under this 
influence, and we have here the essence of his 
matter, because he produces no valid arguments in 
favour of University control apart from the 
natural desire, shared by every one, that architects 
should be as highly and as widely educated as 
possible. In this there is unfortunately a further 
fallacy to be guarded against, for curricula are 
easily set out, and all manner of interesting and 
useful items can be logically included ; but a little 
practical experience will enable anyone to take 
these things at their true valuation. Next to 
Vitruvius, probably the most extensive ideal was 
that drawn up by Sir Charles Barry for the Royal 
Academy, and that is a long while ago. The 
London Primary Schools have as complete a 
range as the greatest faddist in education can 
desire, but talk to the responsible teachers and you 
will soon find that they are rendered desperate by 
the complexity of the time-table, and by the 
obvious uselessness of foisting shreds and patches 
of so many subjects on to the overdriven children. 
Everyone knows what this type of education has 
produced. Precisely the same thing occurs in the 


Universities. How many M.A.’s when called upon 
to support themselves have had to lament that 
they have had “ the education of a schoolmaster.” 
The writer well remembers hearing from Professor 
Aitchison some wise remarks on this head to the 
effect that when he proposed to bimself to pass 
the R.I.B.A, Examination he jettisoned about half 
the subjects in order to concentrate upon those 
which he felt he could assimilate. 

Surely it is with knowledge as with food—only 
that which is digested is of any real service and is 
devoid of harm, and likewise the relation of value 
of the curriculum to the educator is merely that 
of the menu to the cook. This commonsense 
view was bestowed on a keen teacher by an ancient 
of the Architectural Association when as head of a 
struggling venture he lamented the absence of teach- 
ing plant, since acquired, and was gravely informed 
thatenthusiasm in the teacher outweighed apparatus. 

Mr. Travers is oppressed by the influence of the 
particulars he has diligently amassed, and gives 
altogether insufficient weight to the scope and 
success of Architectural Association methods, lay- 
ing far too much stress on the mechanical data of 
mere curricula. As for the l:cole system, of which 
he gives an abstract, it will be time enough to con- 
sider that when the Government has agreed to play 
the patron and to secure the future of the winners. 

The best students of course have it in them and 
will survive any educational system; but, apart 
from that, the method which turns out good hard- 
working pupils, able to catch on to the routine of 
an office, will give the best training for a profession 
in which it is none too easy to make a living, and 
of which the essence is a gift impossible to define, 
and very hard, even for the most acute and sym- 
pathetic, to detect in the early stages of its develop- 
ment. ArtTHUR T. Botton [A.]. 


PUBLIC ABATTOIRS. 

Public Abattoirs : their Planning, Design, and Equipment. 
By LR. Stephen Ayling (F.), Royal Academy Medallist, 
Godwin Bursar. 40. Lond. 1908. Price 8s. 6d. [E. & 
I’. N. Spon, Limited, 57 Haymarket.) 

In the preface to this book the author states 
that the object he had in view was to advocate a 
general “abattoir system,” and ‘demonstrate that 
public abattoirs are an absolute necessity rather 
than a luxury.”’ Mr. Ayling—who has made the 
subject of abattoirs a special study for many years 
past—writes with authority, and may certainly 
claim to have attained his object. 

Broadly speaking, the demand for public abat- 
toirs is made on two grounds—the humanitarian 
and the hygienic. As regards the former there is, 
one may hope, no need to insist on its importance, 
and the mere mention of it should be sufficient to 
recommend its observance. The hygienic aspect 
of the question is one which can hardly be too 
widely discussed, since it involves momentous 
issues to the public health. The hole-and-corner 
method of slaughtering and the unsystematic in- 
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spection which have prevailed in the past—and toa 
large extent still prevail—are responsible for the sale 
and consumption of large quantities of tuberculous 
meat. This condition of things is undergoing im- 
provement, but much remains to be done. Our 
local authorities—largely on the initiative of the 
medical profession—have in 135 instances in 
Great Britain erected public abattoirs, and though 
many of these are in competition with private 
slaughter-houses, 55 per cent. of them yield a 
profit. Itis singular that London should still be 
without a comprehensive establishment of public 
abattoirs. In 1898 the London County Council 
formulated a scheme by which it was proposed to 
erect six large abattoirs to serve the county. The 
sequel is best given in the author’s own words: 
“Had this scheme been carried out, one of the 
greatest hygienic reforms of the century would 
have been accomplished. But trade opposition 
was successful in getting the matter pigeon-holed 
for the time being.”’ 

The nature of this opposition is fully dealt with 
by Mr. Ayling, who shows that on the Continent a 
similar influence was successfully overcome. 

Successive chapters are devoted to the design 
and equipment of public abattoirs both in this 
country and in France. Of the latter considerable 
space is given to a description of the cattle market 
and abattoirs of La Villette, Paris, which cover 
105 acres, and where the meat supply for three- 
quarters of the city’s population is provided. The 
site, which is served by canals and a railway, seems 
an ideal one, and the administration of the esta- 
blishment is a triumph of organisation. 

Descriptions of some of the more important 
abattoirs in this country, such as at H.M. Dock- 
yard, Chatham ; South Shields, Carlisle, Birming- 
ham, &c., are also given. Mr. Ayling draws 
attention to the cramped sites which are commonly 
chosen for these buildings, and compares the 
173 yards super allowed per 1,000 inhabitants at 
the abattoir of Vaugirard, Paris, with the 23 yards 
super at Birmingham. 

The book contains thirty-three illustrations, of 
which two-thirds are plans, sections, and elevations. 
There are also appendices, statistical tables, Xc., 
and a concluding chapter, from which the following 
quotations are taken :- 

“ England to-day is one of the very few civilised 
nations which has practically ignored this subject.” 

“In Germany and France public abattoirs are 
general, or rapidly becoming so ; Belgium has such 
institutions in all large and many small towns; 
whilst in Switzerland public slaughter-houses are 
provided in nearly every town with more than 
2,000 inhabitants.”’ 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Ayling’s profoundly 
instructive book may be instrumental in securing 
similar results in this country, which is nearly a 
century behind the Continent in this respect. 

FREDERICK CHATTERTON (Al... 
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MINUTES. I. 


At the First General Meeting of the Session 1908-09, 
held Monday, 2nd November 1908, at 8 p.m.—Present : 
Mr. Ernest George, President, in the Chair, 59 Fellows 
(including 16 members of the Council), 47 Associates (in- 
cluding 3 members of the Council), 3 Hon. Associates, 
and numerous visitors-—the Minutes of the Meeting held 
22nd June (Journan, Vol. XV. p. 512] were taken as read 
and signed as correct. 

The following members attending for the first time since 
their election were formally admitted by the President : 
viz. George Arthur Lansdown and James Dunn, Fellows ; 
Ernest Gladstone Allen, Dunean Walter Clark, Joseph 
Henry Taylor, and Perey James Westwood, Associates. 

The following candidates for membership, found by the 
Council to be eligible and qualified according to the 
Charter and By-laws, were nominated for eleetion—viz. : 
As FELLOWS (6): George Pemberton Allen ; Leonard 
William Barnard (Cheltenham) ; Grahame Cotman (Nor- 
wich); Charles Harold Heathcote (Manchester) ; Ernest 
Grige Heatheote ; Frederick William Martin (Birmingham). 
As ASSOCIATES (34): William Baird |Probationer 1902, 
Student 1904); Frank Harold Bromhead | Probationer 1899, 
Student 1905) (Birmingham) ; Stephen Burgoine | P?roba- 
tioner 1900; Student 1903); Alfred Claude Burlingham 
Probationer 1904, Student 1906. (Evesham); James 
Sydney Cable | Probationer 1902, Student 1904); Charles 
Walter Clark [Probationer 1903, Student 1905}; William 
Bunter Colthurst [Probationer 1899, Student 1901) (Taun- 
ton); Alfred Crampton [Probationer 1908, Student 1904 
(Southport); David William Ditehburn (Probationer 1901, 
Student 1904); Reginald Dixon Probationer 1903, Student 
1905) (Birmingham); David Nicholas Dyke [Probationer 
1905, Student 1906]; Arthur Cecil Morris Edwards | Pro- 
bationer 1901, Student 1903); Harry Valentine Milnes 
Emerson Probationer 1902, Student 1905); Walter 
Maxted Epps [Special Eavamination) ; George Reginald 
Farrow | Probationer 1904, Student 1907) ; Charles Forsyth 
| Probationer 1900, Student 1902) (Glasgow) ; Harold James 
Gravenor |Probationer 1899, Student 1907) (Montreal, 
Canada); Edward Rodwell Green | Probationer 1904, Stu- 
dent 1906, (Sydney, N.S.W.); Harold Guy Holt [Proba- 
tioner 1901, Student 1904 Herbert George Jefferies 
Special ; John MacNee Jeffrey [Probationer 
1904, Student 19061; Francis William Langman [Proba- 
tioner 1900, Student 1904; Edward Loveluck [Probationer 
1906, Student 1907) (Bridgend); Frank Meakin | Proba- 
tioner 1899, Student 1905] (Derby); David Milne [Pro- 
bationer 1902, Student 1903); William Henry Mitchell 
[Probationer 1901, Student 1906) (Sale); Frank John 
Osborne | Probationer 1902, Student 1905) (Birmingham) ; 
Reginald Arthur Hyatt Phipp [Probationer 1901, Student 
1905) (Manchester) ; John Harold Sayner {#robationer 
1900, Student 1905); James Maxwell Scott [Probationer 
1904, Student 1906); Alee Smithers [Probationer 1899, 
Special Evamination,; Arthur Wilson Stelfox | Proba 
tioner 1904, Student 1907) (Belfast); Samuel Pointon 
Taylor [Probationer 1904, Student 1907) ; John Reginald 
Truelove [Pre bationer 1901, Student 1905). 

Mr. Thos. EK. Colleutt, Past President, having unveiled 
and presented to the Institute the subscription portrait of 
Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., Past President, painted by 
Mr. Frank Dicksee, R.A. [//.4.], the gift was accepted for 
the Institute and formally acknowledged by the President. 

The Oventnc AppRESS OF THE Session having been 
delivered by the President, a Vote of Thanks moved by 
Sir Aston Webb, R.A., Past President, and seconded by 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A. [2’.|, was passed by accla- 
mation, and brietly responded to. 

The proceedings then closed and the Meeting separated 
at 9.35 p.m. 
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